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Our own Correspondence, 
HE BETRAY 4L OF FREEDOM BY THE 
PRESIDEN’ AND SENATE, AND 
ITS DEFENCE BY THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tar step saost dangerous to the Constitution of 
he county and the liberties of the people, ever 
ken, is that of President Pierce in ordering the 
Tuited States army to enforce a system of laws 
ykaowledged to have been in their origin, and to 
stitute in themselves the foulest usurpation. It 
‘:frightful to see that this can be done, and when done 
supported by such a body as the Senate of the United 
Gates, at the same time that as individuals, and by 
yher bills, they declare the infamous, unconstitution- 
J snd despotic character of the laws in question. 
This shows, more than anything and all things that 
sve yet transpired in the history of our country, 
how easy it would be, by the use of the same army, 
eggued with a political party for an individual usur- 
oer to play the same game here that has been play- 
o] in Europe, and to overturn all our liberties. It 
‘; rizhtful to see how remorselessly the demon of 
arty power, in support of slavery, will advance to 
the sacrifice of every principle of freedom and every 
ght of the citizen. 

The President has betrayed the trust of govern- 
neat reposed in him, in employing the army for the 
pression of the citizens in the enforcement of un- 
wstitutional and unrighteous laws. There is no 
pretence that the laws in question are not unconsti- 
nti nal; they are admitted to be singularly so, and 
parbarous and oppressive in the extreme. It was 
i doctrine to which Lord Erskine, even in England, 
jeclared he would subscribe his own name at any 
ime, that “law ceases to be an object of obedience, 
rhenever it becomes an instrument of oppression.” 
jut here in the United States we have the unex- 
mpled spectacle of the President and the Senate sus- 
aining and enforcing by the army a set of laws 
vknowledged by themselves to be contrary to the 
‘ynstitution of the country, and such therefore as 
wey citizen is bound to disobey! These things 
arenot hidden. It is one of the most portentous 
aspects of the whole matter, that the usurpation 
ius advanced so far, and become so familiar, that 
there is no attempt to conceal the iniquity, and it 
wn goon openly. The Senate, in their high and 
puspicuous position, are playing this nefarious 
rame, with the eyes of the whole country upon 
them. They have themselves denounced the laws 
n question as outragaous, unconstitutional and 
yrannical. But they refuse to accede to the just 

of the House of Representatives that the 
wmy power shall not be employed in the enforce- 
f those laws; and they thus plainly declare 
they are determined that the United States 

tall be their instruments to compel the ex- 
ution of laws, which they themselves have ad- 
uitted to be contrary to the Constitution, contrary 

national justice, and subversive of the rights 
snd liberties of the citizen. We assert, that all the 
ircumstances considered, the age of the world, the 
history of our country, the nature of our Constitu- 
tion, the spirit ofsour laws, the knowledge of free- 
dom, the obligations of religion, the oaths of the 
Senate, and the interests at stake, there never was 
amore unblushing and arch usurpation recorded 
in history. 
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The juncture is the more dreadful, that the whole 
save-interest of the country, and all classes at .the 
North pledged by profit, preference, and power for 
ts support, take part with the Senate in an action 
% outrageous, and are willing that the precedent of 
this wickedness should be set, because it enures to 
their present advantage, no matter what future ruin 
‘may bring. In the merciful providence of God, 
House of Representatives is so composed, that 
hough in close conflict among themselves, they 
ave been enabled to throw themselves between the 
Senate and the people, to resist this tyranny. And 
they are right ia applying the extremest means, if 

cessary for this purpose. And the fact that the 
lefenders of freedom among them are in so smalla 
najority, makes the obligation of an obstinate ad- 
terence to the right by that majority more solemn. 
ven jurors were determined on an un- 
righteous verdict, it would only cast a greater bur- 
den anda more inevitable duty of unflinching and 
obstinate resistance on the twelfth. Even while we 
write, the majority for freedom may be conquered 
by numbers ;* but if the conquest be bought by 
interest, by trick, by threats, by political intrigue, 
every nan who at this time steps out from the ranks 
of this resolute defence, and goes over to the side 
oftyranny, is guilty of treason as black as Benedict 
Arnold’s. For this ig such a crisis as we never be- 
fre have arrived at; and never in any case were 
right and wrong, freedom and tyranny, justice and 
oppression, more openly and directly in cenflict; 
never the rights of the people, and both the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution so daringly violated 
xy two branches of the government. 

In this case, the reliance of the country is the 
House of Representatives. They are the trustees of 
the people, not of the government; they are the 
people’s control over the government, for the pre- 
servation of liberty and right. As trustees they are 
sound to defend the country and the people from 
‘pression by any other governmental power. Let 
Ws listen to the words of one of the most eminent 
and luminous expounders-of these relations that 
‘ver lived, Lord Erskine. 

“The Constitution,” says he, ‘‘ which is a govern- 
nent of law, knows no greater state necessity than 
the inviolate preservation of the spirit of a public 
‘rust From subversion or encroachment, The trus- 
‘es of the people are not to suffer an infringement 
of the Constitution whether for good or for evil. 
Alityrants are plausible and cunning enough to give 
their encroachments the show of \=blic good. Our 
‘cestors were not to surrender tae spirit of their 
wusts, though at the expense of the form, and 
though urged by no imminent state necessity to 
defend them; no other at least than the first and 
most imminent of all State necessities, the inviolate 
preservation of delegated trusts Srom usurpation 
“wd subversion. This is the very being of every 
tuman institution that deserves the name of govern- 

Zent; without it, the most perfect model of society 
‘S@ painful and laborious work, which a mad-man 
4 fool may in a moment kick down and destroy.” 

In such extraordinary emergencies, where govern- 

“ents, or those who administer them, depart from 
t pervert the ends of their institution, Lord Ers- 

“we argues that it is*the duty of the component 

parts of such governments to take such steps as 
hee best enable them to preserve the spirit of their 

aaa og hare whatever to surrender them or 
ubverison ; but to keep in mind the 
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object of the Constitution, the principles by which 
it has been preserved, and on which it is establish- 
ed. The House of Representatives especially have 
in charge these trusts delegated by the people. At 
all hazards it is their duty to defend them, and if 
the two other codrdinate branches of the govern- 


ment, the Senate and Executive, are leagued to- 
gether to employ the military power of the United 
States in the enforcement of laws pronounced by 
the House and even the Senate likewise, to be ty- 
rannical and unconstitutional, it becomes the duty 
of the House, as the people’s defence, to resist such 
a usurpation to the uttermost. No anarchy, no 
revolutionary position, no expedient consistent with 
the spirit of liberty, necessary to resist such tyran- 
ny, could be so bad, so dangerous, so fraught with 
future evil, as the precedent of yielding to it. Bet- 
ter that the army go unpaid till forced to a dis- 
bandment, and that every armory in possession of 
the government were emptied of artisans, and silent 
for years. But as the House of Representatives 
hold, constitutionally, the appropriation of money 
for the support of the army, and for all the necessi- 
ties of the government, in their power, a resistance 
against tyranny a¢ that very point, and by that 
means, is the most perfectly constitutional method, 
if argument and persuasion fail. The House of Rep- 
resentatives betray their trust, if they refuse for 
such a purpose, at such a juncture, to employ their 
power. If they keep their trust our liberties are 
safe; if they yield and bestow upon the President 
the means necessary to carry out his tyrannical de- 
signs in the enforcement of a usurpation, our liber- 
ties are no longer ours and the government has be- 
come a mere machinery of tyranny. 

It is alarming to see how the fanaticism of con- 
versatism is proclaiming the doctrine that the people 
and their House of Representatives are instituted 
for the government, and not the government for the 
people; and that the whole object and end of free- 
dom are a consolidated Union, instead of freedom 
being the object of the Union itself. To such an 
extent has the corruption of slavery gone, so deeply 
tainted are the minds of men who used to be thought 
conservative in the best sense of the word, with 
the doctrines of tyrauny,so possessed are they with 
the idea that all the purposes and ends of government 
are to be sacrificed for the strength of the govern- 
ment, that instead of the acknowledged old maxim, 
Salus populi suprema lex, a maxim at the founda- 
tion of every good government on earth, they are 
ready to affirm that Sulus tyranni suprema lex, 
the security of slavery and the consolidation of 
tyranny necessary for its support have come to be 
the law of their policy, the salvation of the republic. 
In the conflict between the House of Representa- 
tives and this intolerable usurpation, the conserva- 
tives, so called, have accused that body, in the en- 
deavor to preserve their solemn trust, of a factious 
opposition to the government! and of being under 
the powe. of popular sympathy, and easily affected 
by the impulses and agitations of an outraged com- 
munity! That which constgtutes their virtue, that 
which spoils them indeed for being the tool of op- 
pression, but brings them nearer to perfection as 
the safeguard for the people's liberties, is imputed 
as an evil! 
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Let these men listen to the words of Burke. 
“The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Rep- 
resentatives consists in its being the express image 
of the feelings of the nation. It was not instituted 
to be a control upor the people, as of late it has 
been taught, by a doctrine of the most pernicious 
tendency, but as control ror the people. It would 
(among public misfortunes) be an evil more natural 
and tolerable, that the House of Representative 
should be infected with every epidemical frenzy of 
the people, as this would indicate some consan- 
guinity, some sympathy of men with their con- 
stituents, than that they should in all cases be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of sympathy 
they would cease to bea House of Representatives.” 


But from the sentiments put forth in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser and some other prints, one 


Representatives was to register the edicts, and carry 
into effect the will of the President and the Senate ; 
to reflect and execute their opinions and resolves, 
instead of the determinations of the Constitution 
and the people. Respectable journals are found 
advising the House to yield everything, and accus- 
ing it, in its opposition to tyranny, of all the con- 
sequences arising from the original tyranny it is 
resisting! The Commercial Advertiser argued that 
so many hundred workmen would be thrown out of 
erfiploy, if the army pay were stopped, if the Presi- 
dent and the Senate were not permitted to have their 
way in enforcing slavery by the military power, 
and that all the misery and mischief from so many 
idle workmen and their families would be the result 
of the obstinacy of the House of Representatives 
refusing to let the army and its operatives be em- 
ployed, in rivetting the chains of tyranny ; as every 
joint and muscle of the army-power és employed, 
when its dragoons enforce such infamous laws as 
those of the usurping Territorial legislature of 
Kansas, and assist to keep incarcerated innocent 
men thrown into prison without a crime, on the 
charge of treason. If the leader of a gang of rob- 
bers should be captured, and held for hanging, and 
if the gang at large should say, We will burn down 
a whole village of houses, and murder all the in- 
habitants, if you do not set our captain at liberty, 
and if they carried the threat into execution, could 
men be found so mad in their coriservatism, as to 
lay the blame of those conflagrations and murders 
| ul the magistracy who would not yield to the 
emands of the gang of thieves? Yet such is the 
reasoning of the Commercial Advertiser and some 
other journals. 
And throughout this whole course of events, the 
conservative party, so called, are exhibiting a spirit 
of malignity and treachery against the cause of 
freedom and its candidate, and of misrepresentation 
and meanness towards those in Kansas who are suf- 
fering for their preference of freedom above slavery, 
incomparably worse than any tory malignity in the 
Revolutionary war. Ever since Mr. Fillmore’s 
celebrated and most unfortunate disunion speech, 
which they are compelled not only to swallow, 
but indorse, they seem exasperated at the very 
idea of a@ positive freedom-candidate for *the 
Presidency, as if there could be any interest higher 
than that of union, or any true expediency or con- 


outrages in Kansas, therefore tle question has be- 
come not so much one of the administration of the 
government as of its very preservation! The 
government forsooth, 
a Presidential candidate is elected to secure the in- 
terests and the supremacy of freedom instead of 


would suppose that the sole object of the House of | 











cannot be preserved, if a 


slavery! Well did a gentleman recently remark 
in conversation, speaking of the course of Mr. 
Fillmore, Mr. Choate, and othets, that these men 
deserting the one great polar star and principle of 
liberty, and deriding the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a tissue of rhetorical flourishes and general- 
ties, and setting expediency above the light of 
religion, Satan seems to have been permitted to 
enter by the gate of their reasonings, and to carry 
them down these steep places into the sea ; where, if 
they get to shore at all, it will only be on such 
broken pieces of their own wreck as happened to 
have been made out of the genuine old Whig doc- 
trines of liberty, but never on any such planks or 
boards as they have adopted for life-preservers from 
the Buchanan platform. We sincerely hope that 
all their opposition to freedom and Fremont as 
sectional will prove but a Haman’s gallows to hang 
their own envious conservatism upon; or as a steed of 
state, with all its gorgeous trappings, on which they 
shall see Fremont carried in triumph with the pro- 
clamation, ‘“ This is the man whom the people de- 
light to honor !”’ C. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 








Dear INDEPENDEN], : 


Numpers have triumphed, and the hope of Kansas 
for immediate aid in her struggle for freedom from the 
curse of Slavery is now clouded. I know no way of 
escape from the curse which a maddened South is bent 
upon forcing upon her fair and virgin field, but in an 
overruling Omnipotence, and the omnipotence of a 
united and outspoken people. The country must speak 
now in emphatic terms, or for ever hereafter sit dumb 
under the coércive lash of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand slave-holders who believe themselves born 
to rule, 
I am sad and oppressed at heart. My pen refuses 
to indite the hot seething words of shame for my 
country, and indignity against many of her Northern 
sons, which gush up as from an agitated fountain from 
the depths of my soul. Slaveholders, with lofty heads, 
strut exultantly, clankiag imaginative fetters made to 
fit the wrists and ancles of freemen. The humbled 
‘““wooly head” who was born a slave,. kenneled, 
whipped, died, and was buried as a slave for gener- 
ations past, is spurned from the foot, for it is the white 
Saxon, the free-born inheriter of constitutional liberty 
who is conquered and crushed to-day. Men represent- 
ing a free, educated, Christian constituency—men from 
New-England—men from New-York—men from the 
great West—the young giant of liberty in our empire 
—yea, men from its extreme—even from the hunting- 
ground and grave of Black Hawk, have assisted in forg- 
ing the chain, and driving the rivets which. manacle 
liberty, aad throw her bound and bleeding at the feet 
of the usurper Slavery. Let good men who have been 
thus misrepresented—whose rights have thus been sold 
by their recreant representatives ‘‘ cover their faces 
and walk backward upon the view of such shameful 
submission, draw black lines indelible as death itself 
around the memory of those Who have thus been dead 
to the cries of liberty in her great struggles with op- 
pression, and who in their insane obedience to party 
have contributed by their influence and votes fo swell 
the loud wail of these children of the prison-house. 
Truly “upon the side of oppressor is power.” The 
forces of the ruffians of Missouri—the hired menials of 
Southern aristocrats—the base-born appointees of 
judgeship who hold courts one day and lead marauding 
parties the next, drunken governors, and malice-hard- 
ened marshals and sheriffs, a weak, timid, and grovel- 
ing national executive, and an iron-sided and slavery- 
loving Senate of a professedly free people, all conspire 
to hunt freemen for their free opinions, sack cities and 
destroy free presses as nuisances among a free and ed- 
ucated people!!! Was it much worse when Israel 
was in Egypt? Did the lamentations which arose from 
the captives by the waters of Babylon have a deeper 
cause ? Was the stamped paper or the tea-tax more 
slavish to the fathers of republican liberty, than this 
terrible crushing system which, so long pent up within 
its metes and bounds, now commences its ravaging 
march over our whole domain? Will the people 
answer? Will a Christian praying people answer ? 
The vanguard in this strife for liberty have battled 
bravely and have contested every inch of ground as 
best they could. They have not been beaten in argu- 
ment, in tactics, or for want of constancy and faithful- 
They go back to the bosoms of the people with 
clean hands, and no scars upon their backs. They go 
to say, We were beaten by numbers only; we have not 
surrendered; we have not capitulated, but we have 
come back to you to place ourselves in the rank and file 
and to ask that the entire army of freedom shall itself 
be put in motion; that at the call of the ‘“‘ Pathfinder” 
the bugles shall sound and every man shall answer to 
it and be found in his place, with a brave and 
Christian heart. If the call is unheeded, if this time 
passes, and slavery is victorious as it has been in the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial department of our 
government, if the people themselves consent to be 
slaves, then the finger of liberty goes backward a cen- 
tury upon the dial of time. Thea nought remains for 
the historian but to commence his date for the reign of 
a slavish despotism over a people who received their 
liberties fresh from the bloody founts on the plains of 
Lexington and Concord and the trenches upon Bunker 
Hill. Scoff not, my partisan brother, the cloud is 
darker and more extended thaa your limited vision 
beholds. Mountains are not removed by disturbing a 
single stone at their base, but it is the steady under- 
mining which in time can subdue and remove the 
most formidable. The encroachments of slavery have 
been subtle and constant. Liberty has yielded step by 
step, self-conscious in her ability to protect herself. 
One after another of her pillars have been removed, 
and always to give place to her aspiring opponent, 
despotic slavery. Compacts behind which liberty en- 
trenched herself, consenting to take the defensive in 
the strife more than three-fourths of a century ago, 
compacts, I say, have been ruthlessly, nay, wantonly 
and shamefully broken, and the moral sense of the 
country shocked, and still held in check by dreamy 
opiates administered by designing partisans. And to- 
day fourteen millions of your treasure lay ia the palm 
of a partisan executive to support an army to ‘‘ subdue” 
free men upon soil for ever consecrated to liberty by 
our fathers. And that too after a long and persistent 
strife, renewed by the official call of an executive who 
desired its bestowal, subject to no restraints from the 
people as to its exercise or use. Three Northern men 
thus confided to him the power, with a full view of 
what he had done, and with a full consciousness that 
he will follow the programme until the fourth of March 


ness. 





servatism but that of slavery for the sake of union, 
and union for the sake of slavery. They bark and 
howl at the issue of freedom against slavery, as sec- 
tional, while the issue of slavery against freedom is 
in their view national. Mr. Fillmore intimates that 
beeause the great Republican party have made 
fredom their one object and watchword, and are 





setting themselves against the infamous laws and 








next. How basely has demoeracy been prostituted, 
| and how shabbily do her garments sit upon aristocracy 
| and despotism! Will the real Democrats of the coun- 
| try suffer this indignity to be perpetrated, this crime 
| to be completed under the name they love and venerate, 
| because insane party leaders demand it? Will the 
Christian young men of the country commence their 


nay, for their own and their children’s limbs? I can- 
not, will not believe it. 

From the fourth of March next we go onward and | with Mr. Everett’s magnificent oration, both the city 
upward in our high and holy course of enlightening | and the Association have gained a new eclat which can- 
the nations of the world in the God-given science of | not but be highly advantageous in their future history. 
self-government, or we go down the slimy pathway of 
national death to that historic grave where sleep the 
buried liberties of Greece and Rome. 
God is with the people. My prayer asa Christian, @ | local committee were most perfect. The area of the 
humanitarian, a citizen and a patriot, loving my whole large circular tent was firmly floored and furnished 
country, has been, is now, and will constantly be, that 
the people may be made sensible of the overwhelming | the lower side accommodated some hundredf of mem- 











The issue under 


importance of the issue. 

Pardon me, dear Editor, for thus allowing a small 

sfream from my overcharged heart to find its way into 

this communication. Your readers want a notice of 

the closing scenes of the extra session. I announced 

in my last that probably upon Monday a motion would 

be made to reconsider the act of the House, by which 

the proviso was saved, and the army bill defended by 

one vote. Not a man upon the affirmative side dare 

make the motion, and so the House rested upon its 

oars, while the Senate became a scene of turbulent 

strife. Measures of pacification and healing were pro- 

posed by Senators Weller, Clayton, and Bell, but the 

rampant democracy of that chamber spurned them all. 

A bill for repealing the laws which even some milder- 

s@nled slavery-representing Senators pronounced “ in- 

human, unjust, and tyrannical,” was laid upon the 

table of the Senate at the dictum of squatter sover- 
eighty ; but not before a sharp discussion had ensued, 

in which slaverf quailed before the noble utterances 
of Seward, Wade, and Wilson. I think Senator Seward 
of New-York excelled all his former efforts, because it 
was pressed upon him, and his whole soul spoke through 
him. Excited he was—and who was not in all tha’ 

chamber ?—Douglas, like a second Wandering Je +, 

was not still a moment, but wandered round from de. 
to desk and from desk to lobby unceasingly; anxiety 
and care plowing a deeper furrow upon his counte- 
nance at every fresh thrust of truth. Of all the un- 
envied men north of Mason & Dixon’s line he is 
king and prince, and there are few beggars that would 
exchange their crust of poverty for his position and 
wealth if they were to be encumbered with his infamy. 
The breath will leave his political nostrils if te people 
are true in November next, and he will retire to his 
plantation in the South and be locally, what he is at 
heart, a slaveholding Southerner. God pity the poor 
oppressed ones who come under his iron sway! 

The Senate finally reached the old army bill of the 
last session, and voting to strike out the proviso, sent 
it down to the House, asking a new Committee of 
Conference. Not to be outdone in courtesy the House 
reconsidered and appointed such a committee, but it 
was of no avail. Upon two test votes the slave-demo- 
cracy men were beaten by a majority of tiree, and our 
gun was unclouded. A joint resolution for an imme- 
diate adjournment of Congress was not officially even 
noticed by the Senate, and at a caucus of its members 
it was decided “to subdue” the House by holding its 
members in idleness until the first Monday of Decem- 
ber next. In the meantime the telegraph had been 
in full play calling the absent ones from their homes, 
and this morning (Saturday) a new army bill was sprung 
upon the House. - 
The proviso itself was shorn of some of its locks, 
and only provided that the army should not be used 
to enforce the laws of the bogus legislature of Kansas. 
It was passed, and sent to the Senate, who returned it 
instantly with the proviso stricken out. Then came 
the tug of war. Conscious of superiour numbers if 
their men did not fail them, the administration watched 
with equal eagerness the result. As we feared, so it 
was announced, that we were beaten by three votes. 


our side absent during that roll-call, who will deeply 
regret it incoming years. Ifnota post of honor and 
pleasure it was a post of duty, and every man who 
could, should have been there. Of course the batile 
was ended and the bill was passed. Receiving an intima- 
tion of the expected victory, the President was at hand 
to affix his signature, and it was announced ere the ink 
was hardly dry upon the paper; and in sixty minutes 
the Congress was adjourned sine die. Not, however, 
until a resolution had been introduced by Mr. Grow of 
Pennsylvania, requesting the President to instruct his 
officers, to enter a nolle prosegui in the case of the 
illustrious prisoners in Kansas, which resolution was 
defeated by the fillibustering motions of the Democracy 
to consume time. They were successful and down 
came the gavel ofthe Speaker. And this extra-session, 
stormy in its conception and birth, died in a storm at 
half-past three o’clock this day. 

And now, patient reader, adieu. My official relations 
as Washington Correspondent of The Independent are 
over for the present. Your.charity I have trusted im- 
plicitly for all mistakes I may have committed in my 
hastily-written letters, and for the meagerness of the 
details of what has been said and done in this corrupt 
Federal city. Ihave tried to be truthful, and to give 
a just view of passing events. Perhaps with the con- 
sent of our old friends, the editors, I may still find my 
way to your firesides and social evening readings, bear- 
ing to you scraps from my note-book, indicative of the 
persons, physiognomies, characters and status of some 
of the prominent members of the past Congress, and— 
perhaps not.— Au revoir. 

Sarvrpay Eve., August 3, 1856, Purnam, 
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LETTER FROM SARATOGA SPRINGS, 








CotvmBian Hovse, 
Saratoca Sprines, Sept. 1, 1856. f 
The Scientific Association. 

The Annual convention of American savans, called 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, has been uncommonly successful, both in regard 
to the numbers in attendance, and the value and varie- 
ty of scientific papers read. Some mortification was 
felt at the failure to secure the attendance of any of 
the distinguished Europeans, for whom so much pains 
had been taken—a commissioner having been sent to 
Europe for the purpose of urging the acceptance of the 
invitation, accompanied by offers of free passages out 
and home by all the principal American lines of packets 
and \steamers. Not one of them would con- 
descend to encounter the risks and discomforts 
of a few weeks’ sojourn in this far-off and semi- 
barbarous country, for all the inducements that 
could be offered. So we shall have to do up our own 
science with only the help of our ewn Hitchcocks and 
Danas, and Henrys and Davies, and Rogers and Pierces, 
and Elliots, and Goulds, and Agassiz and Baches, 
and such like, 

The attendance of clergymen was greater than usual, 
and more assiduous’and influential ; and exerted a bene- 
ficial influence upon the proceedings. The recogni- 
tion of an intelligent Creator of all things, of the unity 
of design pervading all creation, of the reality of moral 
obligation, of the immateriality of the human soul, and 
other cardinal truths of religion and morals were ex- 
plicit and numerous. We may look upon philosophy 
as the handmaid of religion, and upon religion as the 
patron of all sound philosophy in this country. 

The people of Albany showed themselves abun- 
dantly sensible of the value of the meeting, hoth in 
advancing the cause of science, and in giving their 
city a mew and advantageous position before the world. 
By aliberal hospitality, by an abundance of graceful 
personal attentions, by a series of brilliamt enter- 





, freemen’s career by thus forging fetters for slaves, 
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—It is useless to regret now, but there were men from | 








of the opening of the State Geological Hall, and the 
inauguration of the Dudley Astronomical Observatory, 


Mr. Everett's Oration. 
A more perfect success can hardly be conceived than 
was won on this occasion. The arrangements by the 


with chairs for {hove 4000 persons. The platform on 


bers and guests of the Association. The most perfect 
order prevailed throughout. The announcement of 
Mrs. Dudley’s munificent gift of $50,000 as an endow- 
ment towards the yearly expenses of the Observatory, 
gave great animation to the feelings of,the assembly, 
which was increased by the intelligence that twelve gen- 
tlemen of Albany had assumed the expense of continu- 
ing the valuable Astronomical Journal of Prof. Gould. 
But the crowning glory of the whole was the oration 
iteelf, which is universally acknowledged to have been 
one of the most brilliant efforts of the distinguished 
orator. It was nearly two hours in the delivery, and 
was pronounced throughout without recurrence to the 
manuscript, without a single repetition of a phrase, or 
the mistake of a word, or the slightest hesitation in the 
utterance. Although Mr, Everett’s voice is not strong, 
his articulation is so distinct, and his intonation so full, 
that almost every word was distinctly audible through- 
out the vast assembly. 
Saratoga Springs. 

Surely, the country never was in more beautiful or- 
der for traveling thannow. The green of the hills and 
the meadows is perfect. The fields of Indian corn are 
‘et, and gorgeous with tassels. The air is clear 
aud | cag, the carsare quite free from dust, every pa- 
triotic Leart seems hopeful as to politics, and exultant in 
the general prosperity, while the truly religious evince 
a growing tenderness and hopefulness as to the spirit- 
ual interests of the country. 

Our village here is still crowded with visitors. The 
hotels and boarding-houses are relieved of their exces- 
sive pressure by the effect of a few cool days and nights, 
but are still as full as is comfortabte, and as cheerful 
and orderly as can be desired. The quiet of the Sab- 
bath can be enjoyed without alloy. The means of ac- 
commodating such an immense crowd of visitors are 
continually increasing, and the place, in all its appoint- 
ments, grows more and more attractive every year. 
I must say a word in favor of the house where I 
have found pleasant quarters. The Columbia House 
has been kept for fourteen years as a strictly Tempe- 
rance Hotel, by the present proprietor, Mr. W. 5. 
Balch. Beiag a man of religious character himself, he 
has firmly maintained the order of his house as a Chris- 
tian family, where morning and evening devotions are 
duly observed, and united in by most of the guests. 
Mr. Balch has greatly enlarged hia house the present 
season, nearly doubling his former means of accommo- 
dation, and furnishing a large number of very desirable 
rooms. The Christian public owe something to such a 
man. Many clergymen bave made it their temporary 
home, and have united in commending the attention 
and politeness of our host, and the pleasantness of the 
circles of guests he has drawn around him from all 
parts of the country. I must add that we have the 
attendance agreeable and satisfactory, and the provi- 
sions of the table abundant in quantity, ample in vari- 
ety and excellent in quality. Forthose who wish to rest 
from care and labor, to recruit exhausted powers by 
recreation, or to obtain immunity from disease by the 
use of the health-giving waters of Saratoga, we do not 
believe they can find a more desirable abiding-place 





than Balch’s Columbia. J.L. 
Ransas Bulletin. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE’S VIEWS AND IN- 


TENDED POLICY ON THE 
KANSAS OUTRAGES. 





WE print the following without any remark, as com- 
ment certainly is not needed. The statement is its 
own commentary : 

To the National Kansas Comittee: 

The undersigned, in obedience to your instructions, 
waited on President Pierce on the 30th ult., and prayed 
his interposition against the threatened Slave Oligar- 
chic invasion of Kansas. The following is a summary 
of results. 

VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The dpiaions expressed by the Executive are sub- 
stantially as follows. [We are compelled to abridge 
for want of space.—Eps, Ixp. } 

“ While Government has been exhausting its con- 
stitutional powers, (which are limited) to maintain or- 
der, Kansas Aid Societies have been actively stirring up 
rebellion. A factious spirit among the people of Kan- 
sas respecting institutions which they need not have con- 
cerned themselves about, and which would have all come 
right in time, originated the troubles. From the nature, 
habits and education of the border-men, it was natural, 
to find them excited at such an agitation. 
ings of the settlers are of their own seeking, and the 
legitimate fruits of that gunpowder-bible-preaching 
which they and their supporters at the North have advo- 
cated,” 

REPLY OF THE COMMITTEE, 

“Mr, President, during the eighteen months or more 
that executive power has been exerted, as is alleged, 
to preserve peace in Kansas, and vainly exerted, it 
would seem from admissions here made, the disorders 
of that Territory have grown only worse. At this 
moment they are more threatening thag ever; a 
peaceful solution of its troubles seems still more un- 


The suffer- 








Local committees should forward the money now on 
hand to the general committee, and new collections 
should be liberally made. 

The Committee have acknowledged the receipt of a 
check for $3,000 from Gerrit Smith. The New-York 
Tribune's fund has reached nearly $4,000. Among 
the latest contributions to it we notice $10 from the 
hands employed in the dye-house at Thompeonville, 
Ct. “The donors—all poor laboring men, and all 
forcigners—hope that it may incite the operatives in 
other establishments to combine their efforts, and do 
honor to their various calling*, while advancing the 
interests of free labor and aasisting in the defense of 
free soil.” a 
Moneys should be forwarded to H. B. Hurd, Esq., 
Chicago, Secretary of the National Kansas Aid Com- 
mittee, 


Welshmen’s Appeal.—The Welsh Republican Club 
of Racine, Wis., which with two or three exceptions 
includes all the Welsh citizens of the place, at one of 
their large and spirited meetings, received an earnest 
appeal in behalf of their countrymen in Kansas, signed 
by Rev. George Lewis and David T. Morris, of Law- 
rence. They have been so much disturbed by the 
cowardly minions of President Pierce, as to interfere 
with their cultivation of the soil. They say: 

It is impossible for us to live without raising crops; 
most of us when we came into the territory had but 
little of the things of this life, and living is'very ex- 
pensive. We know that we have a rich soil, eo that 
we can raise all that is necessary for human comfort, 
as soon as Oppression and violence are put down, and 
the banner of freedom waves over eur heads, but we 
shall not see that until Fremont takes the place of 
Pierce.” 

It is needless to say that immediate measures were 
taken to send the needed relief. 


A Mother’s Cherished Memorial.—A widow called 
upon us lately, and presented four half-dollars for the 
Kansas Relief Fund. They were to her a long-cherish- 
ed memorial of the oldest of her two sons, who died 
several] years ago in California. His clothing being 
sent home to his mother, she found these four pieces 
of silver in one of the pockets, and has kept them ever 
since, with fond interest, intending at some time to 
make of them a contribution to some object of epecial 
importance. At length the cry from the hunted and 
suffering in Kansas has so wrought upon her sympa- 
thies that she felt no longer willing to retaia the money 
in her hand, and now sends it to the National Kangas 
Committee at Chicago, with a dollar from her surviving 


son, for the relief of wives and mothers in Kansas, 
who may be bereaved by thé hand of ruffian violence, 
or left in want by the absence of husbands or sons in 


the mecessary defence of their homes and their dearest 
rights. Such gifts, with their accompaniment of the 
widow’s prayers, forbid the fears that Kansas can be 
enslaved. 


Proclamation of Gov. Shannon.—<A telegraphic dis- 
patch, dated St. Lonis, Sept. Ist, says: 

“We have advices from Kan«as tothe 27th ult. The 
acting Governor (Shannon) was at 
the 20th issued a proclamation, declaring the Territory 
in a state of insurrection, and calling on all law-abiding 
citizens to aid and assist the legal authorities to pre- 
serve the peace and protect the persons and property 
of citizens. General Lane is understood to have three 
parties stationed at different points in Iowa, for the 
purpose of receiving supplies or making his escape in 
case he is compelled to flee.”’ 


Lecompton, and on 


The New Governor.—Mr. Geary, the newly-appointed 
Governor of Kansas, was visited by his friends at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Monday, and left that city for Kansas 
on the following day, 


General els. 


Great Abolition Triumph.—Speaking of the Presi- 
dent’s call for an extra session, the Charleston Mer 
says: 

“The question arises, has President Pierce acted 
wisely in the course he has adopted ? The alternative 
presented to him was certainly one of great responsi- 
bility. It involved, in all probability, the dismember- 
ment of the army. This was one alternative. On the 
other hand, to convene Congress in extra session, ag 
he has done, is to yieldto abolitionism the proudest vic- 
tory it has yet achieved.” 


The First Bell in Kausas.—The beil for the Unitarian 
church in Lawrence, Kansas, which was sen‘ from this 
city, arrived at its destination, on the 8th inst. It was 
immediately placed on blocks, and the first peal of the 
chureb-going bell awoke the echoes on the plains of 


“ry 


yu 


Kansas. The bell is a very fine one from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Henry N. Hooper & Company. The 
generous donor, who will not consent to be publicly 


known, selected the following words of David 
motto for the bell : 

“ My tongue shall speak thy word 
people that know the joyful sound; they 


Lord in the light of thy countenance.” 
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Hamphrey Marshal! on Bachanan.—Wumphrey Mar- 
shall has written a letter to the Kentucky common- 
wealth, in which he uses the following language re- 
specting Mr. Buchanan’s strength : a | 

‘‘ The people of the slaveholding States can elect Mr. 
Fillmore without sending the election to the House, if 
they will unite on him. A union upon Mr. Buchanan 


wiil not, cannot, now accomplish that result. He is feo 
weal: in the free States to do any good there with him. 1 
declare that J do not believe he can carry a single free 


state if Mr. Filmore were dropped to day. 
tain he could not. 


I feel cer- 


A Slave Family United.—The Rochester Advertiser 
says everybody who has had occasion to ride from the 
depot in Lockport to any part of the town, has done so 





certain than at any period of its former history. The 
President affirms that he has exhausted all his consti- 
tutional powera And yet order is not restored. Under 
such circumstances may it not be worth while to in- 
quire whether the germ of the evils is not to be fownd in 
the Territorial laws themselves ?” 

Presipent—“ This question I do not propose to dis 
cuss at the present time.” 

CommitrEs—“ From whatever source, then, Sir, the 
difficulties in Kansas have originated, this one thing 
is patent to the eountry and the world: that, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Government, disorders 
of the most frightful character have prevailed; dis- 


so bloody and so infernal, so deeply damning and 
inhuman, that to oscape them the wretched inhabitants 
would make a gain if transferred to the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Rusia, of Austria or of France. During 
this dark reign of blood and terror ; during this fearful 
tempest of violence and anarchy, these poor unshielded 
victims of plotted vengeance have broken no law and 
committed no crime. For hating Slavery because they 
loved Liberty, all these things have come upon them. 

‘* Such, Sir, is the nature and character of the events 
which have transpired in Kansas during the past 
eighteen months’ policy of the Government. As rep- 
resentatives of the National Kansas Committee, we are 
here to day to ask whether any change in this policy of 
the Administration is to be expected?” 

Presipent—* No Sirs ! THerk Witt Bs Nons!” 

“Such, gentlemen of the National Kansas Committee, 
is the substance of our interview with President Pierce. 
The duty of commenting on the facts here stated we 
leave to you. Our mission is ended. _ - 
Respectfully, &c,. THADDEUS HYATT, 

W. F. ARNY, 
EDWARD DANIELS, 


“ Mew York, Sept. 1, 1506. Sub. Com. of Nat. Kansas Com.” 





Material Ald for Kansas. — The exciting news 
lately received shows the urgent necessity for a large 
increase of funds fer the National Kansas Aid Com- 
mittee at Chicago. Now that the people of Kansas 
are again to be persecuted with a uew series of rob- 
beries and murders, as appears probable, their neces- 





tainments, and by the two great public demenstrations 





sities will become of the most urgent character. 





orders that would shame the worst despotism of the | 
worst ages; disorders so wide-spread and so atrocious, 


pro»ably in the omnibus of the negro George, whose 
civil deportment always attracts attention. George 
was once a slave, and by industry purchased his own 
| freedom, and then set about raising money to secure 
| the same boon for his mother and brother. The citi- 

zens of Lockport aided him in raising the necossary 
amount, by giving a concert for his benefit, and the 
necessary sum, £1200, was put into the hands of Mr. 
} J. L. Woods of Elmira, who proceeded to Salisbury, 
North Carolina, completed the purchase of the mother 
and brother, and on Wednesday last, returned with the 
two in charge. The slave family are thus united in th 
free north. 


Appointments Confirmed by the Senate.—The Senate 
has confirmed the nomination of MrCurry, as governor 
and Benjamin F. Harding, as. Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon; John J. Taylor, of New-York, and 
George P. Bond, of Cambridge University, Chief Astron- 
omer, to run the boundary line between Washington 
Territery and the British Possessions. 


Steamboat Aceldent.—The steamboat Knickerhock- 
er, from Albany for New-York, ran foul ofa raft or - 
Spar in the Ifudson river, at an early hour Monday 
morning, and weat down soon after. Twenty-two 
horses were drowned. Al her passengers were safely 
landed near Peekskill. 

Horrors of Kansas.—We believe that when the true 
history of the “‘Crime against Kansas” is written, after 
the present excitement is over, and the question is 
taken out of politics by being settled either in favor of 
freedom or slavery, the atrocities committed by the 
“ border ruffians” will be found to eclipse in horror the 
annals of the Indian wars of the seventeenth century ; 
while the crimes against property will rival the pages of 
“The Pirate’s Own Book.” The leaders in these bru- 
tal proceedings will attain an immortality of infamy 
from which most persons would shrink as from death 
itself£i—Boston Transcript. 


Sad Afflletion.—We learn from the Alexandriaa 
Gazette, that a young lady, at present a pupil in one of 
the literary institutions of Richmond, has received the 
distressing intelligence that among those who perished 
in the terrible calamity at Last Island, wero her father, 
brother, uncle, aunt and two cousins. Having pee- 
viously been deprived of her mother, by death, her 
lomely situation must now excite the deepest sympathy. 
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‘LETTERS FROM NORW AY. 


Tromsos. 

Wr came on the deck of the Government coast- 
steamer on the morning of the 6th of July, and found 
ourselves in what seemed a mountain-lake, with the 
little red-roofed town of Tromsée, on the borders. A 
brisk snow-storm was blowing, so as almost to hide the 
giant snow peaks at one end of the bay, the other was 
shut in by green slopes, with heavy masses of snow 
lying close on the grass, The town is on an island, 
though this does not at all appear from the water. It 
shows a number of substantial wooden ware-houses, 
and we could see some dwelling-houses of a very re- 
spectable size. The green grass roofs of the fisher- 
men’s cottages made the outskirte. We were soon on 
shore, and had called on a number of persons to whom 
we had letters—the Ampmann (magistrate) of the two 
districts of Finmark, Bei Vogt, (sheriff,) and others, 
In one house, I had a conversation with a very intelli- 
gent young pastor, on the new religious ‘‘ movement,” 
of which we have heard all over Norway. Like al- 
most every pereon here, he spoke English. “I speak, 
but imperfectly English,” said he, “but I shall be 
happy to tell you of these people. They call them- 
sclves Vakt, or awakened, and they believe they them- 
selves to have alone the truth of the Bible. They are 
against the ordinances—the Zauf—what is it? baptism of 
children—for they say, no one should be baptist without 
his own will, and that they have now the best baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. And so of the what-do-you-call- 
it the priests’s clothes and ceremony, and the forgive- 
ness of sin, which is spoken out by the clergyman. 
They be also opposed to amusements, the musique and 
dance, and to brant vien (brandy.) Some of them 
have burned their piano-fortes, but the most are too 
poor to have any such. They always bring out texts 
from the Bible, and say they have the true understand- 
ing of it. One must confess they show much moralisch 
(moral) in their lives. They will have nothing to do 
with the office-church—what is it in English?” ‘‘ State 

church.” “ Yes! they have removed themselves 
entirely, here in Tromsie, to the number of 46, but I 
believe they come again. It will pass forby.” ‘Do 
they believe as you do in Christ?” ‘Oh yes; cer- 
tainly, in nothing so much.” I asked about their 
leaders. The clergymen thought they scarcely had any. 
Pastor Leommers of Skien, was a prominent clergyman 
among them, who had just abandoned his place in the 
National church. The most, he said, were led by peo- 
ple of their own sort, who pretended to especial in- 
spiration. ‘They claim, you know, also, to be sinless.” 

Luckily, while conversing, a physician came in, who 

belonged to the new sect, and we had, after a short 
time, a conversation in German together, on the sub- 
ject. 
; He was guarded in his expressions, but in his view 
the movement was “a struggle for Apostolical Chris- 
tianity.” ‘We do not find,” he said, “in the New 
Testament, that the elergymen should be chosen by the 
Government authorities, and that he should have so 
much money, and wear such and such clothes in the 
church. We believe ‘confirmation’ is altogether a mat- 
ter of the heart, and not to be fixed by law. Our effort, 
mein Herr, is after a life more impressed with religion ; 
we think each man can have a divine light within 
him.” 

I geked about Baptism and the Communion. “Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ we believe that only old persons should be 
baptised ; and that the great thing is, the baptism of 
the Spirit.” The Communion, he said, they wished 
made a thing for the soul only, and not a requisition. 

Of amusements, his own feeling was, that a redeem- 
ed person would have no taste for them; stiM, they left 
that to the conscience of each one. Of their alleged be- 
lief in perfection, he denied that they ever supposed 
themselves to have attained to a sinless state, ‘The 
main thing in it all, sir, is what-you im America will 
understand, we want the Church utterly kept apart 
from the State.” 

It would be presumptuous in me, as yet to give a 
judgment on this remarkable religious movement. 
But from all evidence thus far, I fully believe it is a 
natural vigorous protest against the State church, ac- 
companied, of course, with much fanaticism. It should 
be remembered, in Norway every clergyman is an 
officeholder, paid by the government. Confirmation— 
church-membership—is a condition of citizenship, fixed 
by law at a certain age and after a certain degree of 
knowledge. That is, no one could hold a public office 
or receive a license, or be entitled to the fullest pro- 
tection of the Norwegian laws, without possessing a 
certificate that he has been religiously confirmed in a 
eertain church or parish. To enlarge on the fatal ef- 
fects of such a mingling of the religious and the politi- 
cal, is not necessary to the American public. Still, in 
Norway, much may have counterbalanced it, and of 
this I shall have hereafter better opportunity to 
jadge. 

The clergymen seem very well paid throughout the 
eountry, and generally have the best farms along the 
road. In this town of Tromaje, containing perhaps 
3,500 inhabitants, with the universal cheapness of every 
thing, the pastor has a salary of $2,500-and his house. 
The salary is made up somewhat singularly. Twenty 
dollars of it are from the eider-down,* furnished by a 
certain island in the neighborhood. Four hundred 
dollars come from lands, let out to farmers in the our- 
skirts of the village, which belong to the pastorate ; 
the rest is paid by the parish and the State. In the 
lishing districts, near-the Loffodens, it is the custom 
for each fisherman to contribute a proportion of his 
fish, if the catch is lucky, so that in a good season the 
pastor will have $300 or $400 worth of fizh added to 
his salary. 

I went with a friend to visit the church of the village. 
Like all the Norwegian churches, it is a log building, 
but in this case is boarded and painted red. The in- 
terior has the usual division into four equal parts, by 
one portion of the building crossing the other in the 
center at right angles. 

The altar is separated by a railing from the church, 
a picture of Christ was behind it, and candles before. 
The floor within was strewn with pine twigs, for the 
sake of the odor. 

The-seats in the body of the church were ugly 
wooden seats, and the walls were occupied with three 
tiers of unpainted little boxes, like opera-boxes, for the 
better classes. The pulpit was on one of the angles of 
the nave and transept. The house was never warmed, 
they said. Above the altar, hung two little ships of 
war, complete in all equipments, such as one sces 
sometimes in a marine insurance lawyer's office, for 
models to use in court. I asked the meaning of this 
singular custom, which is quite common in Norway. 

“It betokens the sailing of the soul away to Hea- 
vcn,” my friend answered. 

. ARCTIC VILLAS, 

I walked out in the afternoon on the hills behind 
the town. Here the Tromsiée citizens of wealth have 
erected villas to escape the heats of the summer, and 
to enjoy the wide landscape. It was the day after the 
Fourth, 90 you in New-York will remember its temper- 
ture, I had two overcoats on, but could hardly keep 
warm with walking, and was half blinded by the snew- 
squalls. One gentleman has a kind of Chinese villa, 
with pretty gravelled walks about it, laid out among 
trees, which from the water seem a grove of fruit and 
shade trees, and with fountains and summer houses. 
A green lawn runs down from one side of the house, 
with flowers in the grass. There was something 
almost touching in this effort for summer. The only 
trees that would grow there, were the dwarf birch; 
the snow yet lay deep at the foot of the lawn; and 
the only flowers were the sweet Arctic fora, whom 
winter cannot drive away, the yellow ranunculus; the 
wild violet, here almost yellow; the pink heather 
blossom ; the white maultiberry flower, and our unfail- 
ing friends, the butter-cup and dandelion. Otherwise 
no shrub or fruit, or vegetable—even potatoes cam 
hardly endure the climate. The view fromthe summer- 
houses was the usual grand, desolate, Norwegian 
scenery of this latitude, mighty enow-peaks, of jagged 
outline, running down into dark, broken, twisted rock- 
bases, with broad reaches of water, gloomily hidden or 
suddenly revealed in the scurrying snow-squalls 
sweeping acrose it, Cc. L. B. 


* The down sells here at $2 00 per pound. 
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; FROM NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Ir is a pity that all t } to New-Hampshire could 
not have seen it since, A rains. The 
Merrimac is now a broad am@ state ream; the Con- 
necticut sweeps over its fertile meadows ; all t rooks 
are full, and a thousand rivulets bern in unsuspected 
places, are coursing down the mountain sides and 
through the natural channels among the hills; indeed, 
one can go nowhere now without hearing the sound 
of ranning water. To this pine-grove where I am sit- 
ting it comes in swelling murmurs, a subdued treble 
to ocean’s bass. One blended music it is; but were I 
to go downto the hollows and listen apart to each 
brooklet’s singing, I should find most various voices. 
Just below these pines is one, running over grass and 
mosses, and under fragrant fern, whose flow is as soft 
and Eden-like as Mason’s ‘‘ Silver Spring ;” and, to the 
right, is another, broader and deeper, that goes laugh- 
ing on, now in shine and now in shadow, as if a hun- 
dred merry Undines were sporting beneath its waves. 
Where it emerges into the open valley some granite 
boulders intercept its path, and over them it playfully 
falls, sending up myriad crystal drops to flash in the 
light and then fall back into its bosom, with tones as 
sweet and mirthful as those of Schuloff’s Carnival of 
Venice. I have never seen a rainbow over it, yet it is 
a true Minnehaha. But these are not all happy streams. 
A little to the west is a dark ravine through which 
flows a brook, between high rocks, and under gloomy 
pines. The sun rarely gleams through the thick boughs, 
and so, unlike this upland water, it glides on, cold and 
mysterious, with sighs and minor cadences, into the 
black pool below. Just now a waft of wind came up 
the valley and, wailing through those dreary branches, 
bore its mournfel cong up to the hill-side where I am 
sitting. It is too hopelessly sad. I will go farther 
away. 

I am sorry for all those who went to the White 
Mountaing#in July, The drought was so severe that the 
beauty of field and wood was gone, and the emall 
streams were almost dry. Franconia is in its glory now. 
The Ammonoosuc runs rejoicing over its rocky bed; 
the Flume, from its high source sends down over the 
white stones a tide of sparkling water; the Basin cur- 
rent eddies and plunges and whirls, and finds new 
channels back beneath the trees; the pool has deepen- 
ed itself; Echo Lake is full to the prim, and the old 
man of the mountain looks down into transparent 
water raised far above its ordinary level. Every leaf 
is glossy and green; the hazineas has gone from the 
air, and the sky hangs blue and beautiful above the 
mountains, 

This wondrous Franconia should abound in legends. 
One learned in Indian lore could surely tell marvelous 
tales of those echoes, and that rock-hewn face, majes- 
tic, which looks out like a seer into the heavens and 
watches the clouds go by. Had these things been in 
ancient Greece, what temples would have been reared, 
what oracles honored among them. The Red men, 
with a sublimer faith, gave their Great Spirit no material 
form, yet they must of necessity have passed through 
this gorge in their journeys, and I believe they instinct- 
ively worshiped. 

No American echoes can be more impressive than 
those which the mountains give back on a still summer 
afternoon, to the solicitations of the boat’s erew inthe 
center of the lake. Strains of music, clear and deii- 
cate in intonation, are returned with wonderful accu- 
racy; alow whistle is heard like a bird-call if the dis- 
tance, and a huge horn fills the air with voices. Would 
not bugle-notes be entrancing here! In a recent visit 
to the mountains, one of our party was so indecorons 
as to cry “ Halloo, old Echo! Does your mother know 
you're out?” The first words were lost by their rapid 
utterance, but ‘‘ Does your mother know you're out ?” 
came back to him with increased power, and in a gar- 
castic tone, we fancied, that was repeated to the utmost 
bound of the hills) When we reached the shore, a 
small cannon was fired. Just before its discharge, a 
timid lady ran back into the forest. ‘* Ab,” said the 
gentleman who accompanied her, ‘‘ Mary doesn’t care, 
to be cannonized just yet.” Its reverberations were 
startling. One could think of nothing but 


*“ Par along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder !” 


and yet it was too much like a volley of musketry to 
be as magical aud thrilling as what we heard before. 

A great charm of the mountains is the ‘sociability 
that reigns there. All are friends forthe time. YetI 
ought tomake one notable exception. Among the pas- 
sengers in the stage coaches to Franconia, was a lady 
(!) who made herself very conspicuous by her fault- 
finding about the seats. “It’s disgusting,” said she, 
“the way we are packed in here, like so many 
animals! It’s so different from traveling in Europe, 
where you can be as exclusive as you please. I wish I had 
never attempted this journey.” As we drove on through 
those magnificent scenes, approaching nearer and near- 
er to the Franconian mountains that lay before us, 
bathed in the purple mist of evening, while over them 
hung the yellow August moon, she was full of com- 
plaints, and comparisons with “‘ Alpine cliffs” and ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake scenery,” and “ Italian skies.” In the 
course of conversation (for there was some talking in 
epite of her presence) a gentleman remarked that it 
was very pleasant, the informal way in which people 
met in the mountains. ‘ Indeed !” gaid she, “ that’s the 
most disgusting thing of all. The idea of being hailed 
by Tom, Dick and Harry, because you chanced to ride 
with them a stege back!” And then fellowed a f&ment 
that we had nothing ike the English laws of entail, 
and therefore could never have a genuine aristocracy. 
A lady whispered that she reminded her of two young 
ladies she recently saw on one of the Fall River steam- 
boats. They had just made “the grand tour,” and 
were seated in the cabin, surrounded by a erowd to 
whom they were relating their (‘ontinental adventures. 
The Sound was very rough, and many of the passen- 
gers were eea-sick. Some one asked if they felt no in- 
convenience from the rocking of the boat. ‘ Oh, no,” 
said one, “ after crossing the ocean, that would be an 
inglorious surrender!” The principal narrator had no 
glove on her left hand, but, instead, an immense 
diamond ring. An aquaintance asked her in a low tene 
why she did not put on her glove. ‘‘ Why,” said she, 
loud enough to be heard by all, “I enn’t, on aceount of 
the size of my ring.” 

“Why do you wear it, then?” 

“Oh, I cannot possibly take it off—it's an engage- 
ment ring!” That ‘‘engagement” must have been a 
cumbrous affair. 

Arrived at the ‘‘ Profile House,” we lost eight of our 
exclusive friend for a time, but later in the evening, 
she might have been seen sitting very erect on a sofa 
in the center of the room, covered with jewelry, (strange 
she did not reserve it for a more select company!) and 
looking with contemptuous indifference on all around 
her. One of those who came up in the stage with her 
very politely inquired if she succeeded in obtaining 
good rooms. ‘ Very good,” she replied, with an air 
that said, “How dare you question me?” and then re- 
lapsed again into her sphynzitude, In the morning 
this ‘‘ disgusted” (ing) lady left. 

Speaking of our stay at the ‘‘ Profile House,” I re- 
callalady and gentleman who interested me extremely, 
and whom I shall not soon forget. They were not 
very young; the “honey-moon was long over; buy 
it was plain they loved each other with an affection 
which time could not subdue. I know not from what 
country they came. The husband was, I think, a Ger- 
man, and the wife, with her classic head and gentle 
face, would have graced any land. He played the 
piano with rare spirit and expression, and it was inter- 
eating to watch the sympathetic changes of her coun- 
yenance while listening to his music. We met them 
often in our rambles, and I could not see them without 
falling away into dreams of happy lovers, and affection 
triumphant over circumstances, and all those kindred 
things which the world calls “romantic,” but which, 
nevertheless, every true heart believes in. 

There is no more delightful way of traveling 
through a mountain country in fine weather than on’ the 
top of an old-fasbioned stage-coach, with six horses 
and an intelligent driver, such as we had from 
Franconia to Plymouth. Nothing can be more exhil- 
arating than being thus borne through the clear air, 
the scene changing at each turn of the way; bird- 
notes in the woods; running water here and there ; 





| and the driver calling out every few minutes, “ Look 
out for your heads!” when the maples and evergreens 
ver the narrow road. At Campton we saw a 


h 
of : the nia ALLS. 
T thought ve as a bold attempt, as the oy tate 
grand and beautifel in sunlight and eloud ', 
their loftiest peaks wreathed about with vapor which 
evanished, and then formed again in endJess combina- 
tions, but I hope they were suecessful. I would like 
to see such a picture as that at the Academy of Design 
next June. : 
If possible, Lake Winnipiseogee, that deceptive 
water which winds among its green islands, and never 
allows you im any place to suspect its real size, should 
be visited in connection with the Mountains. The sky 
looked somewhat threatening as we took the boat at 
Weirs for Wolfboro’, Heavy clouds lay off in the hori- 
zon; at intervals the distant thunder was heard, and 
large drops now and'then fell into the water; but our 
good boat held its way indifferent to alf? On we went 
past Center Harbor, and thefi we were in the region 
of the storm. The rain fell fast upon the lake and its 
eastern hills, and the low western sun shining through 
it, transfigured the scene, water and islands and moun- 
tains in a golden shower. It was a Fairy Land, and 
we, happy voyagers, were approaching its charmed 
domain. Just then a magnificent double rainbow 
spanned the channel! from island to island, and, round- 
ing a point of land, a single boat was seen with snowy 
sail gliding beneath it to the farther shore! It was a 
picture to remember, but not one to paint with words 
or colors. Tennyson must have seen some such vision 
in the Occident, when he exclaims, 


“ My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the Western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the Gulfs will wash us down— 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


Slowly the pageant faded, and we reached Wolfboro’, 
the residence of the last Colonial Governor of New- 
Hampshire, just as the stars were looking forth in the 
twilight sky. 


Magnificent Kearsarge, rising so proudly*before me, 
I have not been unmindful of thee, while revisiting in 
thought thy kindred mountains! A white cloud rests 
upon thy brow; the pines that clothe thy sides are 
darkly green; the valleys into whieh théu dost look 
down are waving with grain and cheerful with streams. 
Thy shadow falls upon the Indian’s nameless grave, 
and the white man’s headstone, and if, in the lapse of 
time, I should lie down to sleep among them, the 
clouds would sail over thee as serenely as now; the 
birds sing as gaily in thy woody coverts ; the low-lying 
pastures at thy base still glow with golden-rods and be 
starry with purple asters, over which the thistle-down 
would float as lightly on the tremulous air. But the 
eternity of the hills is not the eternity of God; and if 
my love to Him be pure, I shall dwell with Him in that 
country where is Mount Zion, and through whose val- 
leys flows the River of Life, when thy granite peak has 
crumbled, and the heavens into which thou soarest 
are rolled together as a scroll! Dray. 

Averst, 1856. 








TO THE CITIZENS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


I aw not a citizen of your State, but a visitor and 
spectator, watching with no little concern for the final 
issue of the momentous and truly perilous question 
now pendingin your city. I perceive, also, by various 
tokens, that a more disturbed amd distracted feeling 
begins to show itself, which threatens ere long to 
shake the moderating force ef counsel, and loesen the 
rage of passion. Then comes a day of terror and 
blood, whose fury will burn like fire, and must burn 
till the fire goes out. I have thought thatI might, 
perhaps, contribate something, in a way of mediation, 
that will assist your opposiag parties in drawing them- 
selves to a settlement, Perhaps, too, you will think 
that there may be some advantage in the position of 
an outsider that entitles him to be heard. 

With the greatest respect for your . Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and the most entire confidence in the iategrity 
of their purpose, not to speak of the profound sympa- 
thy I_feel with them under the intolerable corruptions 
of public law and justice that have driven them to 
these extremities, I must think that they have been 
very unfortunate in their late manifesto. Their action 
thus far is capable, with one or two qualifications, of a 
sound vindication; but the priaciplea they put forward 
in their manifesto are, to me, abundantly shocking. If 
it is permitted any body ef men, who are dissatizfied 
with the execution of the laws, to declare, without any 
vote whatever, that they are the people, and that they 
resume, for the time, that particular part of the public 
functions which have not been satisfactorily adminis- 
tered (not the whole as in a revolution,) plainly there 
is no place left for a stable government of law. Con- 
stitutions are nothing ; the ballot-box is reduced to as 
great mockery as when it is crammed by frauds; 6o0- 
ciety is left to be overrun by an endless succession of 
pronunciamentos, and reduced, im the shortest manner 
possible, to a state ef complete Mexican felicity. 


On this subjeet I agree most heartily with a very able 
argument over the signature of “ Citizen,” in the He 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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stand the usurpers over their patent boxes, and they 
will elect whomsoever they please. .‘‘ Citizen” himself 
knows this to be true, all the Law and Order gentlemen 
know it, and express their profound abhorrence of it as 
a thing not to be shielded or endured, 

So far, then, youhave agreement. But where is the 
redress? ‘Citizen’ intimates that there is a legal 
' mode of redress. Doubtless there is a process which 
can be euggested. But is it practical? What mere 
testimony from witlut will suffice to overthrow the 
official oath of the Inspectors? By what procees, on 
the outside, ean any person or persons get a knowledge 
| of what the count should be, or of the unfair practices 
| of the Inspectors and Judges of the ballot—the votes 
| they put in or take out, or any.other trick they may 
practice during the six hours or six days they are clos- 
| eted with the box, to make up their footings?. The 
| truth is, there is pragtica!/y no legal redress of this 
crime. When it becomes sufficiently prevalent to be 
known as a political force, it demoralizes al! magistracy. 
When once the inspectors become base enough to 
swear in'a false vote, they can hold their office as long 
as they please, and, a few boxes thus gotten possession 
of, the conspirators cam keep their whole party steadily 
triumphant. Indeed, whoever sets himself down to 
frame a law that will either keep or rescue the box 
from such hands, will find it impossible so to arrange it 
as even to raise a tolerable prospect of success. 

Nor is it anything to say that this corruption of the 
ballot-box was occasioned by the remiseness of the cit- 
izens. They always will be remiss. No law stands be- 
cause anybody looks after it. Nor if all good citizens 
should be able by combination to get an election 
through for once without fraud would it signify any- 
thing as regards a real purification. ‘Where the car- 
| case is the eagles will be gathered, and it will not be 
| more than two years before they will catch their time 
'and get their prey in hand more securely than ever. 
| Nothing but a thunderclap on their heads like what 

they have gotten now could ever cure the mischief. 
What, then, have the Vigilance Committee done? 
Omitting present reference to other matters, they have 
undertaken this in a way to bave it really done; they 
‘have appealed to the ultima ratio,%orce; they have 
torn a passage through all the bands of the conspirators, 
| and plucked them down. They are gone. The Con- 
| etitution breathes again, and the true process of gov- 
ernment, before interrupted, is restored. Have they 
been too violent in their redress—have they been se- 
vere beyond the proportions of the crime? Far from 
it. This crime isanew one. It was not named in the 
scale of the decalogue, and never began to be a crime 
till modern institutions of liberty made room for it 
We shall get the true gauge of its enormity elewly, but 
it will finally be set down as the greatest of all crimes. 
The murder of a man, the deed of arson that fires a 
city, whatis it in comparison with a crime that virtually 
dissolves government, gives the reign te all wickedness, 
prostfates all securities of life and property, stains the 
day with blood, scares the night with fear, and makes 
society itselfan element of pain? The life of King! 
what was Casey’s wrong in that compared with his us- 
urpation of the ballot-box, and his known sale of the 

offices? No, the Committee have not been severe. 

Their great mistake has been, saying nothing more 
of the lamentable and frightful principles advanced in 
their vindication, that they did not set themselves to 
the task of restoring the ballot and nothing elee. This 
led them into other mistakes, First, that they did not 
hang Casey for thiaalone. Secondly, that they under- 
took the case of Cora at all, unless it was that he also 
was in the same crime. Thirdly, that in giving notice 
to convicted parties to quit, they made it a part of the 
charge that they are ‘‘ dangerous persons,” which is the 
standing method of al] tyrants who will get rid of in- 
convenient persons; for who tan meet the charge that 
he is a dangerous charecter? And then asa fourth 
mistake, I know not but I ought to add, that instead of 
driving these away, and actually deporting others, they 
did not hang them all, as a just token of the enormity 
of this worst and most terrible of all crimes, the usur- 
pation of the ballot-box ! 

What, now “‘ Citizen,” what, Herald and Sun, what, 
men of Law and Order, do you say to this? If your 
protestations of abhorrance to this crime are connect- 
ed with a real meaning, it cannot be that you have not 
yourselves a certain p'easure in the fact that se great 
a wrong and corruptionis cleared. You doubtless wish 
it had been dene in some other way. It could have 
been without the mistakes just referred to, but without 
foree it could not; and who will expect a violent act of 
redress to be conducted so as to make everything chime 
with terms of perfeet wisdom? What then have you 
‘o do but to rejoice that the day of honest voting has 
come, even thongh you cannot approve everything done 











rald of Wednesday. Abating some refinements, it is a 
word fitly and powerfully spoken, and ome that ought | 
to be H@ard with attention by every citizen of the State. 
Considered as a review of the doctrines assumed by the 
Vigilance Committee, it is unanswerable. If it does 
not do them justice in their ection, as I certainly think | 
it does not, it is becatise they have done themselves a 
great injustice in their manifesto. This is not the first 
time that men have acted better than they have rea- 
soned, or spoiled a good cause by false arguments. 
Resting their case here, as it now stands between them 
and ‘ Citizen,” they even appear to have shaken the 
standing supremacy of law as much more fatally than 
the ballot-box stuffers, as they have corrupted more the 
principles than the instruments of order ; andthe more 
weight of character they add to such priaciples the 
greater still is the mischief, for correct principles, here 
be it remembered, are quite as imporsant a3 correct ac- 
tion. I read an article in one of your papefs a day or 
twé ago, in which the writer scouted ‘‘ abstractions” 
and old “‘ musty principles,” asif it was a matter of ne 
consequence te care for right principles, when doing 
proper things. Let the youngster, fer young he must 
be who can utter such madness, know that having mat. 
ters in his way, he will get something that is not musty 
shortly ; fires of anguish that scorch the flesh, horrors 
of blood that drive away eleep, and pains ef public 
madness that eat like vitriol in the bones. 

Come, now, ‘‘ Citizen” of the Herald: come gentle- 
men of the Vigilance Committee, are you doomed to 
keep your present attitude, or will you look for some 
true point of principle and proceeding where you can 
meet, and call upon your fellow-citizens also to meet, 
forget your dissensions, and join hands around the al- 
tar of yourcommon liberties? Let the Vigilance Com- 
mittee call themselves no more “ the people,” talk no 
more of their ‘‘ constituents” and their ‘‘ great major- 
ity,” which is the trick of all usurpers and factionists 
the world over. If the public are with them, as I think 
they are, then for exactly that reason, let them cal; 
themselves what they are, a body of citizens who have 
undertaken to redeem the laws, declaring their deter- 
mination to see it faithfully done, and their confidence 
of support. I say, “to redeem the laws ;”—+that is the 
true ground; in that is the merit of their proceeding. 
But instead of restimg on that, they begin to figure that 
they are ‘‘the people ;” that power returns to them 
whenever they choose to have it, that they only “resume 
in the right of their inherent zovereignity” certain abus- 
ed powers, and by this jingle of small logic that belongs 
to the demagogues as their inalieniable right, they ex- 
pect to be justified even while they overturn thereby 
every possibility of order and sound magistracy to the 
end of the world. Drepping it now by an easy surren- 
der, let it be their vindication that they have undertak- 
en,not to resume powers,(they have done no such thing, ) 
bat to reéstablish powers ; come like Harmodius and 
Aristogiton to pluck down .the usurpers that had pock- 
eted the Constitution, and taken possession of the State. 
These, usurpers had become installed in their places, they 
were selling out the State, in fact, for what they could 
get, and had taken already $5,000,000 of the proceeds. 
The magistracies of all kinds, were ia their hands, and a 
general shoaling of rewdies, drunkards, gamblers, con- 





to restore so great a loss. And you, gentlemen of the 
Committee, after having done a good and great work 
for the purgation of your country, will it not please 


| you, at the height of your great power, which so naturally 
| disturbs the peace of many, to retire at the earliest 


moment possible from the field? Your deserved hon- 
ors you will carry with you, but the less you make of 
your doctrines, unless it be to recant them, the better. 
Only do not, in retiring, forget to swear that, either by 
yotr life or by your death, the integrity of the ballet 


as from your martial levies and drills, you should flow 


Mepiaror. 


left you to regret ? 


CONSERVE. 


Waar is it, Messrs. Editors, that is all ageg; is it 

the werld or ia it simply Walker’s dictionary, and 
What-you-call’em’s Grammar? John and Jonathan 
never signed their names to an agreement but they 
must after fight about the construction. Jonathan him- 
self laid down good rules when he began house-keep- 
ing, but their interpretation has kept his house in hot 
water ever since. Some finda rule for a tariff—some 
not. Some find a bank—some not. Some think that 
Jonathan may make roads over the homestead and 
other improvements, but some say, no, it is notin the 
bond, all things must be conservated im all their naked 
uselessness as far as Jonathan is concerned, and so they 
have talked and talked about all these matters until 
they are getting to be pretty much of one way of 
thinking. 
But Teautinale children have talked and talked about 
one other matter, and have not yet settled whether the 
rules prescribe conservatism or progress. Now wha 
says Walker? “Conserve” is a fruit, mature or imma- 
ture, bottled up in its own liquor without a ray of light 
to warm itor a breath ef air to freshen it; these ad- 
mitted the fruit would rot. ‘“ Progress,” says Walker, 
is “ advancement.” 

The first conservative I take it was the Devil, who, 
on hearing that earth was beautified and man created, 
broke loose from Hell, that he might bring back all to 
his beloved Chaos, Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Peaee 
eternal! Pharaoh, too, was a good conservative and 
would keep his bondsmen as they had been his for four 
hundred years. No anti-slavery about him. But the 
Almighty at one blow struck off the fetters from three 
million slaves. 

Six hundied thousand men of war epoiled the E gyp- 
tian who, for denying freedom; had already endured 
the bitterness of desolation and death. From that 
time, progress made giant strides among the nations, 
though with wars yet ever onward, until the Pope again 
installed conservatism, and consequently dark ages. 
Gallileo must proclaim that the sun atill circled earth 
or the Bible could not be saved. The earth does cir 
cle the sun, and not one beam is shorn from the 
Bible. 

Conservatism domes Europe as in the walls of « mag- 
azine, but the powder of progress is there ready when 








vieta, and murderers were gathering te the prey 


ee lightning shall give the spark, 


But what shall we say 
country, and Means it ‘that to 
conserve our m every man éhiall call slavery a 

og, shall prepare new ens for the noxious 

all open his mouth wa way, for every 

er Is seg nal? Veril A tism becpmes ac- 
tive it has burst its botde, hing light of heav- 
enly truth lies dpon it, and it ? 

Whenever was it that haman progress had not to 
tunnel its way through opposing mountains? Let the 
same Gallileo answer, let Newton, Morse, and others of 
the notable. 

Whenever was it that grand social progress has 
been inaugurated, that it has not borne harder for a 
time on those to be relieved? Ye shall find your own 
straw, but ye shall not diminish the tale of brick, said 
Pharaoh, and Rehoboam’s little finger wad larger than 
his father’s loins. In modern times let France, let 
Europe bear witness, that each throb of freedom but 
tightens her chains. ‘Interference in a good cause, 
at first aggravates the evil.” 

Yet, asthe world rolls, so doth freedom, ever onward, 
ever advancing. FER monr. 
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—— ce i ei eee 
in our own | launched before if rots, or moulderginto dust, j; ,»,, 
gituated very minch “like areelinabottile.” — “ 

Of the eleven frigates inthe Navy, now afloay , 
are in Norfolk and ope in New-York. Of the ui." 
ship-corvettes, only five are in the navy-yards, th ea 
being in service on different seas and ocean: 
these five, three are at Norfolk, one at A anapolis, Ma, | 
land, and one in New-York. Of the only three eed. 
war brigein the Navy, twoare at Norfolk. and one , 
the coast of Brazil. Poor Philadelphia, with all 3 
votion to the Usion and slavery, has neithe: ship. 
the-line, sloop-of-war, nor brig, nor schooner ms 
the whole naval force of the Federal G wer nt a " 
There are twenty-one war siteam-vessels in ¢} . 
large and emall, of which fourteen are not in «,., 
service. Of these, five are in No: folk, one i, 
more, one in Washington, two in om. Vor = 
them with one gun, and the other (on th 
out even oue. 

Of the vessels in service abroad, tl, 
on the coast of Africa, keeping up the »; 
gers” in Maryland, Virginia aad ¢ rol; 
ing the traffic in the Original and ve; 
product. One frigate, one corvette and oy: 
the coast of Brazil contribute to tly, gn 
forcing what is in fact a protectivé 
ou the American importation of the article of merchen. 
dise, which it is the delight, the pride and the ree wi 
the “chivalry” of the Union to raise for an heen’ en 
which they are thus enabled to monopolize, T ¢ Gul 
squadron (one frigate, two corvettes and one ¢ 
ship) is somewhat useful in the same way. 

“ Waar Is ALL TH1s Wort?” This is the Jo; 
den question which those should ask who pay the cost. as 
it would be asked by the framers and early ch aM pions of 
the constitution of the Union, and by the coéval felloy 
patriots of 
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MILITARY PREPARATIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
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I msquirep last ‘week—“ Where is the army ef the 
United States?” The question is one of peculiar inter- 
est just at this moment, in view of the present difficul- 
ties in the way of the Annual Military Appropriation 
Bill, whose non-enactment has been the occasion of the 
Extra Session and all the attendant turmoil and alarm. 
I will undertake herein to answer my own inquiry, by 
way of tnstruction to those of your readers who may 
feel some curiosity to know how much they may be 
sufferers, individually or collectively, by the delay or 
failure of the much-discussed ‘‘ Army Bill.” 

The Army of the United States is composed of a 
General Staff, (or Administrative body,) Eagineer corps, 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, Ordnauce Depart- 
ment, (which may all be reckoned as civil or non-com- 
bacant official organizations,}—two regiments of Dra- 
goons, two regiments of Cavalry, one regiment of 
mounted Riflemen, four regiments of Artillery, and ten 
regiments of Infantry. 

By the way, for the benefit of the daily newspa- 
pers and their readers, it is well to state here, that 
cavalry are not dragoons, and that dragoons 
are not cavalry, any more than the artillery are, or 
than infantry are artillery. Neither are mounted 
riflemen cavalry. Some artillery corps are mounted, 
and some serve on foot, but none of them are cay- 
alry—and none are infantry. The old phrase, about 
the enemy having “‘ routed horse, foot and dragoons,” is 
really significant and perfectly proper. All dragoons are 
trained to serve both on foot and mounted, and are 
masters of both the infantry and cavalry exercise ; but 
they are not cavalry, and are not infantry. 

There are and have been no dragoonsin Kansas Ter- 
ritory. The First Regiment of Cavalry, Col. E. V. 
Sumner, is the only body of Federal troop? hither- 
to stationed er employed there. A portion of the 
Firet Dragoons, Colonel T. T. Fauntleroy, are sta- 
tioned at Independence, in the south-western part of 
Missouri, on the main route to Santa Fe, New-Mex- 
ico. Other portions of the regiment are in New-Mexico, 
and one detachment in Oregon. 

The Second Dragoons, Col Wm. S. Harney, are at 
Fort Riley, among the Sioux Indians. The Mounted 
Rifles are in Texas. 
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YALE COLLEGE. 


Pavition Horer, New-Ha 
August 18, 18 
TuEere is no city on the Atlantic sid 
Apalachian chain, which has been the scene 
changes and improvements during the las 
years than this ancient Pilgrim settlement, no 
219th year ef itsage. It is not merely b: 
ita population from 8,000 to $2,000 since 
the doubling of its tonnage and commerce within 
same period, that this famous and beautiful city hy 
vanced pari passu with its coévals and j sior 
The character of these chai 
| provements is such as to augment the beauty 


sea-board. 


nity of the city in more than due proportion | 
arithmetical or geometrical progression of its po; 
and wealth. The architecture of dwelling-hoase: , 
stores as well as of public buildings, furnishes e 

of an improved and constantly improving taste i: 
who possess the means of expressing t 

these solid materia! forms. 

More than thirty years ago, when your 
ent first became acquainted with this 
been born ia the county,) New-Haven » 
as one of the most beautiful little citi 
and the seat of one of the three greatest co 
stitutions of learning on this side of th 
ecean. It holds its course very well. Fror 
simply a beautiful city, it has grown to be au 
and will soon be a splendid one; and there a: 
New-Yorkers who would mot deny it that last 
even now. 

My Yalensian reminiscences were brought to « 
what abrupt termination before commencem 
tinue them for the benefit of predecessors, w! 
pleased to see these reminders of “‘ Auld Lang § 

My last closed with the mention of J 
HoUN aad his cotemporaries in Yale | 


The whole sea-coast and northern frontier of the six 
New-England States are defended by one company of 
the 4th Artillery, stationed at Fort Independence, in 
Bosten Harbor. The Atlantic coast of New-York and 
New-Jersvy is ag effectively guarded by one company 
of the same regiment. The eastern and north-western 
borders of Pennsylvania is not protected by so muchas 
one company—not even onesoldier. At Oswego, New- 
York, on Lake Ontario, another solitary company of the 
same 4th Infantry keeps watch and ward over the whole 
northern frontier, from Madawaska and Passamaquoddy 
Bay to Mackinaw, including all the lake and river border 
of the United States, Hurog, St. Clair,(with their outlets), 
Erie, Ontario, and the St. Lawrence. 


Following them in chronologica! 
W. Huntington, Judge of the Sup: 
necticut, Representative and Senator 
Clark Bissell, Governor of Con: 
Sepreme Court and Profexor of Law 
James Gadsden, U.S. Minister to Mex 
Tracy, Member of Congress; Dr. W 
im Yale College and iu the Vern len 
Medicine ; Dr. Alex. H. Stephens, of New-York 
Thus, of the 12,729 soldiers of the army (officers and | Judge Jacob Sutberland of the old Supreme Co 
men all 4old), oniy two or three hundred are allotted to New-York ; Hon. R. J. Ingersoll, late Minister Piet 
a region inhabited by 14,000,000 of free people, paying tentiary to Russia; Hon. Wm. W. Ellsworth, Governor a 
about seven-eights of the total net revenue derived by Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut aud & 
the Federal Goverameant from its Custom-houses and! per of Congreas; James A. Hillhouse, (the 
Post-offices. Abraham B. Hasbrouck, President ef Rutgers Colle 

Imagine the alarming consequences to this section of | Samuel F. B. Morse the painter and the inventor of tl 
the Federal Empire of the absolute withdrawal of these electric telegraph ; Henry L. Ellsworth, former!; 
three garrisons, by the refusal of the House of Repre- missibaer of patents; Samuel J. Hitchcock, L.LD 
sentatives to sanction the employment of any portion | Professor of Law in Yale College: J. W. Gibbs, Pr 

} 
| 





of the remaining 12,500 soldiers of the army for | fessor of Sacred Literature in Yale College, and the 
the oppression of a few ‘‘ Free State men” in Kansas! | thor of two reliable Hebrew Lexicons ; Francis Grange 
What would have beeome of us, if at any time during | Post-master General of the U. S. under Presider 
the past twelvemonth the wise and parental govern- | Harrison ; Samuel S. Phelps, for many years 

ment at Washington had succeeded in getting this Senater in Congress from Vermont 

country into a war with Great Britain about Nicaragua, Judge of the Supreme Court of the S 

er Mr. Crampton, and with Spain and France about | and Representative in Congress; lion. | 
| Cuba—if, at the eame time, these three companies of | Talimadge, Recorder of New-Y 

the irrisistible 4th Artillery had been disbanded for lack | Davis, long time Governor of Massac! 


of au appropriation to pay them’? Horresco referena. Senator in Congress from the same Sts 


’ 





| Perhaps Mr. Buchanan, who did his best while im Eu- 


shall hereafter be vindicated! And then, if ceasing | which the Northern Atlantic and frontier States pay | 
all from your criminations and recsiminations, ea well | $12,250,000, their uniform proportion of the total ex. | 


| penses of the Federal Goverament. 


together to instal a day of honesty and peace, and ecive the actual benefit ef the proximity ef three artil- 
choose for once the very best man you have for the re, | ery companies, numbering, if all ia fighting trim, 192 
generation of your city and State, how much would be | men, rank and file, 


The Southern and far Western States could have made | Boardmaa, Representative in two (Co! 
a decent beginniag of a defense with their 12,500, Connecticut; George EB. Badger, ary 
Navy under President Harrisen, aul | 
rope to briag on the very wars then threatened, will from North Caroliaa for two full terms ; Biias K 
give them a chance to try their defensive means next ; 

| year, if he have the power. 

| The amount appropriated for the pay and subsist- 
| ence of the army by this bill is abeut $14,000,000, of 


| Senator from Illinois; Jolin A. Kane, now 
| for the Bastera District of Pennsylva 
| Woodhull, formerly Mayor of ta ) 
Professor Douglas, of the Military Acad 
Point; John M. Clayten, U. 3. Senator fron 
and Secretary of State under President Tay! 
Smith, Representative and Senator in, Co 
Connecticut; Professor Theodore S:.ong, 
and Hamilton colleges; Judge Marshall of ( 
Court of Kentucky; Judge Preston, ef | 
Court of Louisiana ; Hon. Samue! D. Hub 
and Pestmaster General ; Professor Hovey 
and Amherst Colleges ; Professer Lathro 
Hamilton College and the University of Mis 
Chanceller of the University of Wisc 
Ford, Gevernor of Ohio; Bishop Rutledge of | 
Bev. Dr. Ooit, President ef Transylvania | 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, and Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, i’reetes** 
of Illinois College ; Rev. Dr. North, Presidcat * 
Hamiltoa College ; Hon. Julius Rockwell, Massacoe a 
Senator in Cengreas; Judge Slidell ef the Supr , 
Court of Louisiana ; Prof. Blizur Wright, and Pr 
James C. Fisher ef the University of New-York. is 
the same series come James Faximonn Cooren ; Judg' 
Longstreet of the Supreme Court of Georgia and Presi- 
dent of Emory College, one of the most humorous ond 
witty writers in the whole country and a Methodist 
preacher “ to boet ” Jonathan Knight, Professor of 
Anatemy and Surgery in Yale College, and for # 
give years President of the National Convention 
American physicians; Professors Alexander M. Fis 
M. RB. Datton and Olmstead all successively occ4p) af 
the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosop®y * 
, Yale College; Heary W. Taylor, Judge of the Sup" ms 
: Court of New-York ; W. H. Delancey, Bishop ° we 
Diecese of Western New-York ; Charles J. McCurdy, 
Lieut. Governor of Connecticut and U.S. Minister” 
Austria; Joel Jones, LL.D., President of we Gis 
College at Philadelphia. Thos. B. Osborae, LU.) ‘ 
C. from Connecticut, now Professor of Law ia )** 
College; B. B. Patton, Professor of Latin and Gre i 
Middleburg and Princeton colleges ; Nathan R, Sas 
Professor of Surgery in the universitics of V rpent 
and Maryland ; Judge Spalding of the Suprem?' yur 
of Ohie; Ralph B. Gurley, Secretary of the A™ -_ 
Colonization Society; Henry Dutton, Governor of . al 
necticut an&Professor of Law in Yale College wee 
Chancellor Whittlesey of New-York, and two * 
Whittleseys, Members of Congress, all in oollere os 
gether; J, Prescott Hail of New-York ; President fies , 
Humphreys of St. Joha’s College, Maryland, ex” pre 
feasor im Trinity College, Hartford; Rev. Baxwr oot 
kinsen, D.D., Professor in the @heological Sem 
at Auburn; and Rev. George E. Pierce, ).D., Pr 
of the Western Reserve College. 

The Navy Department reports the possession of ele- Leaving these and other names of time pas "°° 
ven line-of-batile ships—four in Norfolk and one im among the young aud active men of our own -_ 
New-York. Que bas beem on the stocks at Sacketi's the same list, the names of the Rev. Joshua [<t”) 
Harbor, om Lake Ontario, ever since 1818—where, f Bev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph © 


For this they re- 


The other States and Territories paying the balance 
of this cost, $1,750,000, receive therefor the services 
ef 12,500 troops, with the incidental profit of the large 

| local expenditure by and for this host of nen-produciag 

| consumers among them. 

| These factsshow what are the relative resources of 
| the ever-bellicose Southern States in case ef actual war, 
and upon whom they are relying for protection whea- 
ever they succeed in provoking hostilities from some 
power more formidable than unfortunate and helpless 
Mexico. We learn herefrom, also, upon whom the 
burthens of « war will preas with exhausting force. 
And supposing a forcible dissolution of the Union at- 
tempted, as so often threatened, and civil war at last 
begun, will they not derive material benefit from the 
fact that they inclose within their borders so large a ' 
portion of the army, commanded by officers of whom 
a large majority are Southerners, thoroughly imbued 
with pro-slavery feeling and with the almost universal 
treasonable spirit prevalent in their section? Why de 
the Southern States need these regiments to garrison 
their towns and villages? And why are the Northern 
States, with their immense undefended borders, suppos- 
ed to be quite safe without them, while a great aggres- 
sive sectional party continually talks of war with all 
Western Europe as boldly aa if it were a cheap and 
harmless pastime. Spain, France, Britain and Denmark 
have been virtually defied to unite their means and 
make common cause against a country which, through 
its acknowledged organs, proclaims piracy and unpro- 
voked invasion to be its right, ite peculiar privilege and 
its “* manifest destiny.” 

In view ef these circumstances, it is made the duty of 
the free men in the Free States te put the warlike buc- 
caneering gentry of the South in a condition to feel 
the fall weight of the first and heaviest blow which they 
provoke all Christendom to strike. 

If three miserable companies of Federal troops are 
enough for all the Northern and Middle States—nene 
at all would be a great plenty. Take them away al- 
together—disband them fer ever—and what difference 
would it make? The North will not object. But do 
the same with the regiments in the South, and see what 
difference that would make—and whether the South 
would object. 
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tel them, not that they 
gian ora Univers: 
ed jnst them, t 
chee nity) Hon. Jo 
-— ecticat; Hon. Gerr 
cam gnd Presi lent W« 
tre College has given t 
James Kert and Samuel 
the list ef American ™ 
names of Perciva!, Hillh 
and others already name 
the author of McFioga!! 
torical painter of the Rev 
St. John Honeywood, ar 
pote, too numerous or to 
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Ox the 19th a large m 
ance was beld at Stanfor 
Brown and family, of th 
moving with their pape 

m was read on th 
gere made by Rev. Ds 
Benjamin Jay, Eaq., of 
sponded to by Mr. Br 
several gentlemen of At 
the Hall, and after som 

pects of the cause 
mously adopted the follo 
and sent forth to their f 


“Resolved, That the vig 
cause in our Btate Ie i: 


| verse decisions of the Cou 


before us. 
“Resolved, That in the ap 
noe men, feel the deepes 
of te national canvass, we 
temperance in our Btate ign 
any necessity ; that, while w 
nave entire confidence, we np 
ear towns and cities in sec 
us a law euch as the roc 
moral and pecuniary intere 


demand. 

*Resoloed, That in the ad 
H. Glark we bave daily gree 
calmness, Wisdom and stabi! 
pledges and a security for th 
again command a larger ¥« 
than any other individual, 
renomination for his high ar 

«Resolved, That as no law 
determination in the people 
public sentiment will create 
forming that sentiment, the 
mentality, and, with the tem 

, should now have 
mate, of our support and att 
aad friends, with the bow 

and glorious warfare a 
aad the buffalo have yielded 5 
peace and public security 
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For he was 0 
Of arrant ea 
To be the tr 
Snch as dob 
The holy te> 
Decide all ¢ 
Infaliible ar 
And prove t 
By apostolic 
Call fire and 
A godly, the 
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And still be 
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teenth century 
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Kansas that they 
misrepresentations 
their opponents exhum 
ed the heartless courti 
the arrogant defenders 
state. 
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Tae sense of ac 
all earthly authoriti 
corrupt politicians, i 
tatesman-like el 
grandly expressed in 
Army bill, delivered in 
The title attached to t! 
“The Army of the Uni 

as a Police to Kafor 
of Kansas.” 

Having exposed the ¢ 
want of any valid authe 
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psession of Congress— 


this important subject. 
Bdency and end—I will 
pwhich has been effec 
effected by her con qu 
and aid of the Presider 
ofeuch @ character a 
tion. That end is the 
Within the Territory « 
you and the majority 
this army bill, as it ca 
tatives, I should there! 
ferent on se great an 
myself hereafter, whe 
public life, if I had as 
present settlers of Kan 
through ita foresta an 
deem the miechiefs an: 
labor, excluding, as ¥ 
always does, the intelli 
** But it is not mere) 
tion that I am lookir 
from the effort, at leas 
of twenty-five years—o 
—of even two hundr 
tiatesman's vision oug 
that screens the fut 
Allalong and throug! 
rising up before me h 
even tens of millions 
fortunes and fat 
action of the Congres 
hour of languor, at the: 
end of a protrat ted an 
deed, meet them here ¢ 
all on that day when ] 
that ttewardship whic 
I were now to conse 
40d convictions, th: 
and Christian teaching 
by observation in Stat 
well as in societies wh 
heace throughout a | 
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y reflection under 
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when that Jast day sh 
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re it rots, or mouldera re. 


much “ like a reel ia a bottle." ¥ 

n frigates inthe Navy, now afi 
and one ia New-York. Of the Psa 
only five are in the navy-yards, the rest 
ice on different seas and Oceans, of 
be are at Norfolk, one at Aanapolis, Mary. 
ia New-York. Of the onlythrée Man-of. 
» Navy, two are at Norfolk, and one on 
pazil. Poor Philadelphia, with all itg de. 
Coion and slavery, has neither ship-of. 
pof-war, nor brig, nor schooner, oug of 
al force of the Federal Government, 
uty-one war steam-vessels in the Ravy 
1, of which fourteen are not in actual 
are in Norfolk, one ia Balti. 
ston, two in New-York, One of 
and the other (on the Stocks) with. 


hese, five 
Vashingto 


gun, 


'S in service abroad, three corvettes are 
fry 2Hinc » i ‘ 

Afr? "a, ke eping up the price ef “ nig. 

nd, Virginia and Carolina, by neve 


n the original and 


senuine Gui 
: 5 nea- , 
frigate, one grown 


corvette an i 
razil contribute to the oes ae 
in fact & protective and prohibitery duty 
importation of the article of merchan- 
s the delight, the pride and the profit of 
of the Union to raise for an exportation 
thus enabled to monopolize. The Gulf 
frigate, two corvettes and one 5 
hat useful in the same way. 
LL THIS Wortn?” This is the long-forbid. 
hich those should ask who pay the cost, as 
ed by the framers and early champions of 
n of the Union, and by the coéva} fellow. 
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Pavitton Hore., New-Have 
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on the Atlantic side ef the 
which has been the scene of greater 
ments during the last thirty-twe 
incient Pilgrim settlement, now in the 
tsage. Ic is not merely by the increase of 
from 8,000 to $2,000 since 1820, nor by 
bf its tonnage and commerce within the 
hat this famous and beautiful city has ad- 
ss coévals and juniors of the 
er of these changes and im. 
s to augment the beauty and dig- 
in due proportion to the 
rical progression of its population 
ire of dwelling-hoases and 
lildings, furnishes evidence 
jand constantly improving taste in thoge 
express their ideas in 


city 


improv 


with i 


in more t 


ine 
ive 


ears ago, when your correspond- 
me acquainted with this city, (baving 
the county,) New-Haven was renowned 
vutiful little cities in America, 
f one of the three greatest colleges or in- 
on this side of the Atlantie 
very well. From being 
ty, it has grown to be a noble one, 
lendid one; and there are many 

ny it that last honor, 


4 its course 


uid mot de 
t reminiseen 
on before commencement. I con- 
fit of predecessors, who may be 
minders of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
with the mention of Joun C. Cat- 
temporaries in Yale College. 
t ronological order, yeu find J. 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Con- 
and Senator in Congress; 
of Connecticut, Judge of the 
sor of Law in Yale College; 
Minfster to Mexico; Phineas L. 
gress; Dr. William Tully, Prof. 
ze and in the Vermont Academy of 
Alex. H. Stephens, of New-York city; 
Sutherland of the eld Supreme Court of 
pn. R. J. Ingersoll, late Minister Plenipo- 
sia; Hoo. Wm. W. Ellsworth, Governor and 
Supreme Court of Connecticut and Mem- 
reas; James A. Hillhouse, (the peet;) 


of Con 
2 


iN 


aa>rouck, President ef Rutgers College; 
Morse the painter and the inventor of the 
nph; Henry L. Ellsworth, formerly com- 
satents; Samuel J. Hitchcock, L.L.D., 
win Yale College; J. W. Gibbs, Pro- 

ture in Yale College, and the au- 


w Lexicons ; Francis Granger, 
yeneral of the U. S. under President 
, for many years an eminent 
3 from Vermont ; Selah B, Strong, 
t of the State of New-York 
ative in Congress; Hon. Frederick A. 
New-York city; Hon, John 
ime Governor of Massachusetts, and 
from the same State; Wm. W. 
in two Congresses from 
Badger, Secretary of the U. 8. 
resident Harrisen, and U. 8S. Senater 
two full terms; Blias K. Kane, 
K. Kane, now U, & Judge 
rn District of Pennsylvania; Caleb 8. 
rly Mayor of the city of New-York; 
» Military Academy at West 
(J, 9. Senator from Delaware, 
ier President Taylor; Truman 
and Senator inj Congress from 
Professor Theodore 5:.0ng, of Ratgers 
colleges, Judge Marshall ef the Supreme 
7 ge Preston, ef the Supreme 
isiana ; Hon. Samuel D. Hubbard, M- C., 
sneral ; Professor Hovey, of Williams 
Professer Lathrop, LL.D. #f 
ge and the University of Missouri, stme@ 
Tniversity of Wisconsin ; Seabury 
r of Ohio; Bishop Rutledge of Flerida; 
President ef Transylvania University 
ver, and Rev. Dr, Sturtevant, President 
vllege ; Rev. Dr. North, President ef 
.ce ; Hon, Julius Rockwell, Massachusetts 
ngress; Judge Slidell ef the Supreme 
‘giana : Prof. Blizur Wright, and {Pref. 
or ef the University of New-York. Ia 
s come Jamas Faximonw Cooren ; Judge 
the Supreme Court of Georgia and Presi- 
College, one of the most humorous and 
in the whole country and a Methodist 
boet;” Jonathan Knight, Professor of 
Surgery in Yale College, and for succes- 
ssident of the National Convention 
sicians; Professors Alexander M. Fisher® 
and Olmstead all successively occupy™é 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy i= 
Henry W. Taylor, Judge of the Supreme 
York ; W. H. Delancey, Bishop of t¢ 
eastern New-York ; Charles J. McCurdy, 
or of Connecticut and U.8. Minister bad 
Jones, LL.D., President of the @ 
adelphia. Thos. B. Osborne, LL.D., ¥- 
hecticut, sow Professor of Law ia Yale 
BR. Patton, Professor of Latin and Greek 
nd Princeton colleges ; Nathan R. Smith, 
Burgery in the universitics of Verment 
i; Judge Spalding of the Supreme Court 
ph BR, Gurley, Secretary of the Ameria 
Society; Henry Dutton, Governor of Gor 
Professor of Law in Yale College; View 
nittlesey of New-York, and two 
lembera of Congress, all in college 
pacott Hall ot New-York ; President Heot™ 
f St. John’s College, Maryland, and Pre- 
nity College, Hartford, Rev. Baxter ad 
Professor in the d&heological Sem ; 
d Rev. George E. Pierce, D.D., Peedd®® 
m Reserve College. 
ese and other names of time 
aud active men of eur own time, 
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d Bacon, D.D., and the 


Joshua Leavitt, 
Rev, Joseph P- 
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,D.D. (By the way, if those fellows of Har- 
I 1 College ever should confer a degree of Doctor of 
init on me, I hope they won’s jam me in between 
Tvs’) aborgian and # Universalist. If they do, I eball 
arr not that they have mistaken me fer a Swe- 
wi jan or Universalist, but what has been often 
deabore against them, that they are poor judges of 

jvinity) Hon. John H. Brockway, M.C. from 
true cot; Hon. Gernett Duncan, M.C. from Ken- 
eet” President Woolsey were in the class of 1820. 


toch! eve has given to New-York two Chancellors, 


, Colleg 
thy A fis and Samuel Jones. It has contributed to 
‘be jst of American poets and artists not only the 
aaa of Percival, Hillhouse, Pierpont, Cooper, Morse 
- jothers already named, but those of John Trumbull 
je author of McFingall, and John Trumbull the his- 
wrical painter of the Revolutionary War ; Joel Barlow, 
% Jobn Honeywood, and many others of equal or less 
’ erous or too tedious to mention. 


note, too num 
j Diu floreat Alma Mater Yalensia ! 
Momaveris. 
——_ . a 
TEMPERANCE GATHERING AT AU- 
; BURN. 





Ow the 19th a large meeting of the friends of temper- 
snce was held at Stanford Hall, to bid adien to T, W. 
prown and family, of the Cayuga Chief, who are re- 
poving with their paper to Wisconsin. A spirited 
‘oem was read on the occasion, and able speeches 


were made by Rev. Dr. Marsh, of New-York, and 
jenjamin Jay, Esq., of Ludlowville. These were re. 
ponded to by Mr. Brown. On the next morning 
greral gentlemen of Anburn and from abroad met in 
be all, and after seme consultation on the state and 
woapects of the cause in the Empjre State, unani- 
aowly adopted the following resolutions, to be printed 
spf zent forth to their fellow-laborers : 


opesolved, That the vigor and strength of the Temperance 
 \y our Btate is in no wise seriously diminished by the ad- 
yerse decisions of the Court of Appeals; the heart of the people 
believe to be’ sound and enduring; we need but wait in 
poodle the developments of Providence, and be ready to move 
Foward in the way of successful operation which may open 
efore us. 
M ibeoloed, That in the approaching State election we, as tem- 
yargnce men, feel the deepest interest ; that, in the great pressure 
of ye national canvass, we cannot and will not see the cause of 
emperance in our State ignored and sacrificed, and that without 
wy necessity ; that, while we have a State Senate in which we 
sre entire confidence, we must also be active and vigilant in all 
sr towns and cities in securing an Assembly which will again 
gyeus @ law such as the good of our cause and the high sanitary, 
noral and pecuniary interests of the community peremptorily 
sand. 
“Resoloed, That in the administration of his Excellency Myron 
4 Qark we have daily great and increasing satisfaction. His 
glmness, wisdom and stability on the temperance question are 
pedges and a security for the future. We feel confident he would 
jain command a larger vote from the temperance community 
than any other individual, and we earnestly recommend his 
renomination for his high and important office. 

Resolved, That a8 no law is of any value without an energetic 
jtermination in the people to enforce it, so a decided and strong 
mblic sentiment will create law, efficient and salutary; that in 
ming that sentiment, the press is a great and powerful instru. 
geotalty, and, with the temperance lecture and efforts with the 
wang, should now have more and more, throughout the 
vate, of our support and attention, We again bid our brethren 
wd friends, with the bow and arrow of the a Chief, a 
peat and glorious warfare as they go to the land where the wolf 
joi the buffalo have yielded to the claims of civilization, demestic 

ace and public security. 
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‘**RIFLE CLERGYMEN.” 








‘For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of arrant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 
Snch as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infaliible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire and sword and desolation, 
A godly, thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done.” —Hudibras. 


| find she foregoing in a Democratic paper, intended 
ss, 08 a fling at clergymen who advocate the 
{ self-defense im Kansas. But I think it will 


ke Hudibras’s gun, doing more execution by 
‘icking at the breech thar by discharging at the 
nuzzlce, Hudibras was written ia the interest of the 
use of Staart during the great conflicts of the eeven- 


1 century for English liberty. The gall that 
niwrates its ridieule was poured out on the Paritans of 
iocand, and their straggles for ecclesiastical and civil 


cty. It was poured eut on the defenders of truth 


wi freedom in that great struggle in which English 
sad American liberty originated. The men and the 
cause sneered at in Hudibras are now ennobled in his- 
tory, and receive the veneration of the world. It is 


v0 discredit 0 the elerieal opponents of oppression in 
Kansas that they are assailed with precisely the same 
nisrepresentations as assailed the Puritans; and that 
heir opponents exhume the stale sneers which delight- 
‘dthe heartless courtiers of the house of Stuart, and 
he arrogant defenders of its oppressions in ehurch and 
ta! L. 8. 


* 
° 


ACCOUNTABILITY 
MAN. 

sense of accountability at a tribunal higher than 
earthly authorities, though so often decried by 
wrupt politicians, is the corner-stone of every truly 
iutesman-like eharacter. We find the sentiment 
granily expressed in Gov. Seward’s speech on the 

Army \il\, delivered in the Senate on the 7th of August. 

The title attached tp the printed speech is: 

The Army of the United States not to be Employed 
‘sa Police to Kuforee the Laws of the Conquerers 
of Kansas,” 

Hay.iug exposed the character of those Jaws and their 

vant of any valid authority, he says: 





THE OF A STATES- 


“1 desire, Mr. President, on this great oceision— 
perhaps the last one of full debate during the present 
session of Congress—to deliver my whole mind upon 
this important subject, I add, therefore, that the ten- 
tency and end—I will not say object—of the revolution 
rhich has been effected in Kansas, which has been 
flected by her conquerors, through the countenance 
ind aid of the President of the United States, are not 
ifeuch @ character as to reconcile me to that revolu- 
wn, That end is the establishment of human slavery 
rihia the Territory of Kansas. If 1 should go with 
ju and the majority of the Senate in emasculating 
is army bill, as it caine from the House of Repregen- 
‘dives, [ should thereby show that I was at least indif- 
‘rent on 80 great an issue. Sir, I could never forgive 
uyself hereafter, when reviewing the course of my 
public life, if I bad assented to inflict upon even the 
present settlers of Kansas, few and poor, and scattered 
through ita foresta and prairies, so they are, what I 
‘eem the misehiefs and evils of a system of compulsory 
4bor, excluding, as we know by experience that it 
ways does, the intelligent labor of free men. 

‘* But it is not merely on to-day and on this genera- 
jon that I am looking. I cannot restrain my eyes 
tom the effort, at least, to penetrate through a period 
of twenty-five years—of fifty years—of a handred years 
~f even two hundred years—so far, at least, as a 
‘atesman’s vision ought to reach beyond the horizon 
‘at screens the future from common observation. 
Alulong and through that daily-explored vista, I see 
"sug up before me hundreds of thousands, millions, 
even tens of millions, of countrymen, receiving their 
“munes and fates, as they are being shaped by the 
‘ton of the Congress of the United States, in this 
tour of languor, at the close of a weary day, near the 
tad of a protracted and tedious session. I shall not, in- 
deed, meet them here on the earth, but I shall meet them 
a on that day when I shall give up the final account of 
at stewardship which my country has confided to me. 

‘I were now to consent to such an act, with my opinions 
“A convictions, the fruit of early and patriotic 
‘0d Christian teaehings, matured by reading of history ; 
‘y observation in States where Freedom flourishes, as 
"cl as in societies where Slavery is tolerated ; by expe- 
‘*ace throughout a life which already a. es the 
_imacteric; by travel in my owm and foreign lands; 
4 reflection under the discipline of conscience and 
ee Ponsibilities of duty ; by social converse ; and by 
- ‘oussnd collisions of debate—I should be obliged, 
“ : that last day shall come to me, (as it must come 
“all, to call upon the rocks and the mountains to fall 
‘pa me, and crush me and my name, detested then 
ve tare - et endless oblivion which is the — 

: 0 evils, real or imaginary, to 
“wee of @ generous and illuminated human mind. 
Wa ty forbids metodo it. Justice forbids me to do it 
— forbids me to do it. And the Constitution 
of m4 County —wittest of all Constitations—most equal 
rhich Cp autations—most humane of all Constitutions 
lehta,  2¥entive genius of man has ever framed— 

» G2 ME to do it.” 





ee -- —— 


THE ISSUE. 





Ture ; 
tees nee ~ Dot a thoughtful mind in the eountry that 
7 ey “ppreciate, measureably, at the momen- 
hiry angst We bave reached in our national af- 
tideg a ‘ke momentous questions that are te be de- 
or = the “Pproaching election. We ere to decide 
thy? Same, whether we are to give the consent 

Thole nation to the extention of slavery ; 
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soil, 

grown with our nation’s growth, but it has grown 
by no free, intelligent consent of the whole people, 
acting in their primary capacity as voters. Now, how- 
ever, the question is up for decision—it is up without 
any interminglings or complications with ot 
tions—it is up im its naked, bald simplicity, and the 
common people are to decide it. Every voter is to 
decide it for himself, and he should go to the ballot- 
box with the intelligent conviction that this is the 
question. He cannot ignore or wink it out of sight. 
lf any timid man is terrified by the cry of disunion, 
and yields to his feare, he should know that in voting 
as he will, under any such apprehension, he will vote 
to make slavery the bond of our Union; for who is 
not assured that if the South make any attempt to dis- 
solve the Union, it will be for the simple reason that 
it cannot have its own way in the matter of élavery- 
extension ? ‘ 

There is no threat of disunion from any quarter bu 
the South, and its threat is predicated solely upon the 
presumption that slavery is to be pronounced a crea- 
ture of local law, and not of our uational coustitution. 
There is not a man who will vote to permit slavery to 
find protection under the sanction of the constitution, 
who may not and should not do it in the fullest exer- 
cise of his intelligence. We have hopes—strong 
hopes, that the American people will understand what 
they are doing—will understand what interpretation 
their votes will give to the constitution, and we trust. 
they will decide the question aright; and yet we are 
not without our fears, We believe, under God, it can 
and will be decided aright, if all who think right and 
wish right and pray right, will work right, and work up 
to their full capacity of work, from this time till the 
Presidential election. 

It is no time to seek exemption—no time timidly to 
ask to be excused. There is and can be no excuse for 
any man, in any position—in any relation of life. 
Every man is expected to do his duty. The question 
is up, and all is on the hazard. If we work now, we 
may rest hereafter; but if we rest now—if we shrink 
irom responsibility now, we must suffer hereafter, and 
our successors must work terribly to redeem the Re- 
public, or else its giery will depart, for it will become 
a slavebolding republic. No man, be his office what 
it may, can, in our apprehension, be innocent, while 
he sits down in inaction, and permits our glorious con- 
stitution to be a shelter of,slavery, and the best agent 
of its propagation. 

Work—work, not without, but with prayer—this 
will give us the victory—and this alone will give it, and 
the victory we seek and hope will be worthy of all the 
efforts we can expend to gain it.— Maine Eran. 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF RELIGION. 








Tere are many of the people of God who feel no 
small degree of alarm concerning the present tendency 
of American religion. They perceive, as they think, 
a diminution in the number and power of revivals and 
a loss of religious tone in the public mind. They not 
only observe a great increase of worldliness, vanity, 
pride and self-indulgence in the churches, coming in 
with the increas? of wealth, but they fear that even the 
more active and consistent members are becoming mere 
reformers and politicians. They suspect a depreciation 
of piety in the miaisiry also. They complain that 
preaching is often too secular and generally too 
merely intellectual. In a word they mourn a seem- 
ing loss of spirituality in our religion. There are 
some who make these complaints in a sour state 
ef mind, as offsetting accusations brought against 
them of a neglect of a practical application of the 
gospel to all the affairs of Jife, and a want of sympathy 
With necessary reformations. To the charges of such 
we give little heed, ior they ere incompetent judges. 
But there are others who are more sincere and true- 
hearted in their complaints, and whose voice of warn- 
ing should be respected. To such we offer a few con- 
siderations worthy of regard. 

It is 2 Jaw of mind that two differént excitements 
cannot well possere men at the same time, even 
when abstractly both are Jegitimate. This law as ap- 
plied to the action of the church prevents the minds of 
Christians from running continuously in the channel of 
effurts to secure revivals, important as these may be, 
viewed as social movement for human regeneration. 
Any important movement in the ecclesiastical or civil! 
world, especially cny which implies a duty on the part 
of God’s people, will so absorb for a time their atten- 
tion, as to interfere with previous efforts in other direc- 
tions. It may be a necessary war, such as our Revolu- 
tion, and then we shall find churches suffering from 
the depth and prevalence of the excitement which in- 
terrupts attention to spiritual concerns. Or it may be 
such an uprising to put down corruption as has recently 
taken place in California, which while it lasts will en- 
gross nearly all thought. Or it may be a doctriual 
controversy like the Arian, in which important truth 
is under discussion and the faith of the churches is 
undergoing a scrutiny which requires every member to 
concern himself in the investigation and tuke a part in 
the contest, even shough other interests temporarily 
suffer. Or a gréat ecclesiastical movement in the way 
of a secession from a corrupt church, or the mainte- 
nauce of a grand principle of church government, may 
occur, as in the time ot the Reformers, or lately in the 
church of Scotland, and in the dissensions of the Pres- 
byterian churches in this country; and a necessity is 
imposed upon the members to turn their thoughts, 
prayers and deed3 in that particular direction. Or, 
once more, there may be an 4mportant moral reform, 
er work of philanthropy, in process of development 
end meeting with much opposition, constitating a call 
of Providence for a special labor of the church to 
secure the victory on the side of truth, asin the tem- 
perance cause. 

Is will be seen, that whenever such a new crisis 
occurs, the usual work of securing seasons of revival 
will be interrupted, and various evil will incidentally 
arise. This comes from the imperfection of human 
nature, by reason of which God is forced to develop the 
various sides of religion by turn instead of. simultane- 
ously, go that the church advances in an irregular 
manner and with an ungraceful motion. Still an ad- 
vance is on the whole secured, notwithstanding the 
fears of those who see the evils accompanying each 
particular agitation. When the special end is gained 
in each case, when the liberties of the country have 
been secured, when civil corruption has been removed, 
when doctrinal truth has been vindicated againat 
threatening error, when the rights of the churches 
have been maintained against some usurpation within 
or attempted subjugation without, or when the pressing 
reform in morals bas been accomplished, the church 
retarns simply to her ordinary work with this triple 
advantage—certain former obstacles to religion have 
been obviated by the successful movement, new traits 
of Christian character have been developed and per- 
fected in the struggle, and new evidence of the divine 
nature of Christianity has been furnished by the mani- 
festation of its power to grapple with all possible 
evils. Thus the old work is resumed with new hope 
and is prosecuted with new euccess, the foes being 
fewer, the friends more numerous and better dizciplin- 
ed. Theoretically it might seem preferable that pro- 
gress should be made simultaneously in every depart- 
ment of thought and action, but practically this is im- 
possible, and as wise men we must learn to joy over 
the advance, even when it is preceded or accompanied 
with sore evils, 

To apply the principle to the present aspect of re- 
ligion, we admit and lament the existence of some of 
the evils referred to in the beginning. We fear that 
they may not yet have reached their height. We 
have long expected their occurrence. The land is 
now in a critical position. The last battle is approach- 
ing in the attempt to secure a most important and long 
dalayed reform, in church and state, Liberty and 
slavery are the oppesing forces—personal liberty and 
actual literal slavery. The church of Christ, led on by 
an inereasing portion of its ministry,.is marshalling in 
behalf of liverty. The ecclesiastical and civil world 
resounds with the din of preparation for the final 
struggle. There is as much at stake as in the battles 
of the Revolution, aud unspeaksbly more than in the 
theological divisions which rent “the Presbyterian 
charch, and oceupied the minds of its ministers for so 
many years. The consequent excitement may, per- 
haps must, have the effect to divert attention tempo- 
rarily from the ordinary enterprises of the church. 
Books, newspapers, tracts, sermons, exhortations, 
prayers, will show the direction of earnest thought, 
and the short-sighted may imagine that merely epiritual 
religion is failing. But they are mistaken. The church 
will do its practical work to which it is now called, en- 
deavoring not unnecessarily to neglect usual! labors, 
and will ultimately return wholly to the latter with 
fresh vigor, although perchance somewhat scathed in 
the fire of human passion through which it has passed. 
Let it ence be settled that slavery is to perish, to be 
excommunicated from the church and to be put to death 
in the State, and with what new courage will the peo- 
ple of God in these United States address themselves 
to other work. With what increasing respect the 
church will be viewed and the gospel heard, and how 
much more boldly and successfully the ministers of 
Christ will proclaim the truth in all parts of the land 
to the ealvatioa of many souls! Day lies beyond the 
darkness, and the churches will ere long be in every 
way the stronger and more efficient for the present 
struggle with slavery. A consistent exhibition of love 
to man will never diminish our love to God.—Rel. 
Herald. 


Ray. Gxozcs D. Boaupuan, of Barnwell, 8. C, bas 
received unanimous invition to become pastor of the 
flansom street church, Philadelphia, He was warned 
net to return to because he would pot appreve 
ef Brooks’s attack upon Sumner, 








DR. NEHEMIAH ADAMS. 


Tax editors of The Inde} will remember that 
after the election of the . Mr. Stowe, of Boston, 
as one of the Ex. Com. of the Boston Tract Socicty, 
and Dr. Nehemiah Adams did not, as was hoped, resign 
his place of Ex. Com. or Publishing Com. of the A. M. 
T. Society, the editors of The Independent said: If Mr. 
Adams’ niee sense of propriety does not lead him to 
resign, ete., they should feel no hesitation in protesting 
against his occupancy of the post of committee to 
which be was chosen ander the circumstances of last 
spring. 

Now, there are those in town, among your sub- 
scribers and sympathisers, who have been anxiously 
waiting to learn the result; they have seen no resigna- 
tion or protest either. As his case seemed to have no 
immediate relation to the doings of the ‘Investigating 
Committee; they are anxious to have some knowledge 
asto hew the matter stands, and so I write for them. 
Is Dr, N. Adams one of the acting members of that 
Committee? And is he to be till the end of the year? 
And will it be too much to ask that you would say a 
word about this in The Independent rather than by let- 
ter to me ? 8. J. M. 


DANIEL AND THE UNION. 








Aw attempt was made to throw off a whole nation 
from the highest law of duty, which is fealty to God. 
A weak and tyrannical old man was to be flattered with 
a show of his power, and the natural right as well as 
most glorious privilege of men, to offer prayers to 
God, was takenaway. Can we too highly estimate the 
importance of one such example as Daniel’s in such a 
crisis? There was the law of duty—the unchangeable 
standard of right—and was it not best for the world 
that Daniel should cleave to his duty and incur the 
vengeance of the king and his court? What many 
call prudent counsels, would doubtless have advised 
that there bea yielding for the time, and all avoidance 
of rupture with the government, if possible. But con- 
sistenuly with duty, it was not possible. The govern- 
ment bad chosen to make the audacious trespass upon 
the rights of mea and the sovereignty of God, and it 
was most incumbent that somebody should act for God 
and forman. Those men who counseled the erection 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s image to the god Bel, and those 
who counseled now the suspension of all right of peti- 
tion to any being except the king, we can easily imagine 
to have been the self-denominated “ union-savers” of 
theirtime. They werea host. Their name was legion. 
‘The princes, governors, and captaina, the judges, the 
treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the 
rulers of the provinces,” who, by idolatry of power, 
trampling upon right and honor, denying God and de- 

rading man, were going to perpetuate the empire. 
t becomes then a question whether a nation can be 
preserved by wickedness and impiety. 

Babylon made the experiment, and from the very 
pinnacle of human power and glory, went down in- 
gloriously and passed away. Nebuchadnezzar from 
all the pageantry of vast power, all the adulations of 
courtiers and the people, went away like a fool and a 
beast, to have his ‘“‘dwelling with the wild asses.” 
Daniel declares that ‘‘all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, trembled and feared before him.” But for all 
that, wickedness “‘ deposed him from his kingly throne, 
aud they took his glory from him,” His son and. 
successor, notwithstanding, pursued the same line, and 
before three years had passed, the fatal words—“ num- 
bered, weighed, divided”—came out upon the wall, 
and the next morning sun beheld the king lifeless in 
his goré, and the Medo Persian power seated on the 
throne. 

There are men in this American Republic who claim 
to be the especial conservators of the Union. Their 
motto is, ‘‘ The Union, it must be preserved.” They 
send it forth as upon the leaves of the forest—they 
write it upon banners and streamers, but the question 
presses up, can the Union be preserved by injustice, 
rapine and murder? First—by fraud, by covenant- 
breaking, by deserting liberty and espousing slavery, 
by public outrages and private assassinations; bring 
the Union to the verge of dissolution—and then can 
you preserve it by crime, though the wicked join hand 
in band? Can you bleed a man to the point of death, 
and then save him by taking a little more blood ? 

Can you derange all the functions of a man’s health 
by poison and then save him by administering a little 
more of the same deadly bane? You eay you will do 
it, but can you? Not until you can revolutionize the 
laws of the universe. Not until you can suspend the 
gravitation of all bodies toward the sun. Not until 
you can stay the ebbing and flowing of the tides. Not 
until you can stop the sua and make the planets change 
their course. You may call shame, honor. You may’ 
call cowardice, bravery. You may call the wolfish, 
foxey, sly, lurking spring of an armed bally upon an 
unsuspecting, deienseless senator, noble, but have you 
reversed, by your declaration, however oft repeated, 
the ideas which the human family attach to such 
terms? Thank God, you cannot. You can abuse 
language, you can confuse and confound the meaning 
of words—call infamy, glory—and the craven agsassin 
a kvight—but thus to confound ideas and sentiments, 
you cannot, God himself has written them deep upon 
imperishable tables of the soul. You.cannot change 
them, not at least until you can make the winter 
solstice, the hottest day of eummer. Not until you 
can ungear, countermarch, and reverse the order of 
the seasons. ‘The Union, it must be preserved.” To 
say this as some men mean it, is impiety to God, and 
insult te men. . 

lt is well in a time of peril to pray. Men ought te 
pray always, But it is indispensable to act. Whea 
Nebuchadnezzar reared his stupendous image, not 
prayer merely, but aciion was demanded, ection that 
should go to the heart of the nation, and stand out for 
admiration in the annals of the world. And there 
were praying men to act in the face of death. Daniel, 
by prayer, performed an action, bold, attractive, 
subhme. When prayer is always our duty, to hold it 
up in emergent times, like these, as though it were 
about the only duty, is most weak and faithless. We 
do need prayer, as the energy of action. Prayer that 
will lead to action. Prayer that will not suffer any- 
thing but action.—Maine Lvan, 


Witeracy Record, 


Dr. Baird.—“ Religion in America; or an Account of 
the Origin, Relation to the State, and Present Canditioa 
of the Evangelical Churches in the United States. 
With notices of the unevangelical denominations.” 
By Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. Harper & Brethers, pub- 
lishers. Svo, pp. 696. A new edition of a very im- 
portant work, now greatly enlarged and carefully 
brought down to the year 1855, 


Dr. Allen.— Wannipoo; or, the Valley of Hoosa- 
tunnuk. A Poem with Notea” By Rev. William 
Allen, D. D., formerly President of Bowdoin College, 
author of the “American Biographical Dictionary.” 
12mo, pp. 287, with a fine portrait engraved by Sar- 
tain. Published by J. P. Jewett & Co., and Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Ce. 

Zwingle.—“ The Life and Times of Ulric Zwingle.” 
Translated from the German of J. J. Hottinger, by the 
Rev. Prof. T. C. Porter, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Pa. Published by Theo. F. Scheffer, Harrisburg, 
Pa, 12mo, pp. 421, with a map of Switzerland, 


Emersou.—‘' English Traite.” By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 12mo, pp. 312. Published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. P 


Astronomy.—‘‘ The Recent Progress of Astronomy, 
especially in the United States.” By Elias Loomis, 
LL.D., Profeesor of Mathematics ia New-York Uni- 
versity. Published by Harper & Brothers. Third edi- 
tion, mostly re-written and much enlarged. 12mo, 
pp. 396, with cuts, 


Kansas.—‘“‘ Western Border Life; or, What Fanny 
Hunter gaw and heardin Kansas and Missouri.” 12mo, 
pp. 408. Derby & Jackson, publishers. 


Zouave.—‘ Recollections of a Zouave before Sevar- 
topol; edited by Dr. Felix Maynard, Ex-Sanitary 
Physician.” Translated from the French by Mrs. M. 
Harrison Rebinson. 12mo, pp. 300. Published by 
Hayes & Zell, Philadelphia. 

Novel.—‘' Household Mysteries ; 
Southern Life.” 
and Darkness.” 
12mo, pp. 300. 

Norfoik.—‘‘ The Summer of Pestilence. A History 
of the Ravages of the Yellow Fever in Norfolk, Va., 
in 1855.” By George D. Armstrong, D.D., pastor of 
the Presbyterian Chureh. Second edition, 12mo, 
pp. 192. Published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Poem.—" The Angel inthe House. The Espousals,’’ 
By the author of “The Betrothal.” 12mo, pp. 204, 
Pablished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Mathematies.—“ Blemeats of Analytical Geometry, 


: and the Differential and Integra! Caleulus.” By H. N. 
Robinson, A. M., auther of a course of Mathematics. 


a Romance of 
By Lizzie Petit, author of “ Light 
Published by D. Appleton & Co, 





Published by Jace Ernst, Otacianatl, 870, pp. 348. 









Wiaslew.— “ Elements of Moral Philosophy, -Ams- 
lytical, Synthetical, and Practical.” By Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow, of Boston. Appleton: publishers. 12mo, 
pp. 480. 


’ Genealogy.—" Genealogical Notes; or, Contribu- 
tions to the Family History of some of the First Settlers. 
of Massachusetts and Connecticdt.” By the late 
Nathaniel Goodwin, a zealous hunter of ancient records. 
Published by F. A. Brown, Hartford. Contains valu- 
able materials for future genealogists. 


Kansas.—‘ Report of the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives, appointed to investigate the 
Troubles in Kansas; with the views of the Minority of 
said Committee.” 8vo, pp. 1206. We are glad that 
20,000 copies of this have been published by Congress, 
and spread abroad over the country. — 


Weodbridge.—“ The Autobiography of a Blind 
Minister; including Sketches of the Men and Events 
of his Time.” By Timothy Woodbridge, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 312, with portrait. Published by John P. Jewett 
& Co., Boston; Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, 
Cleveland, and Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New-York. 


Geography.—“ Cornell’s High-School Geography ; 
forming Part 3 of asystem of echool geographies. Ac- 
companied by a large and complete Atlas, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this work.” By 8. 8. Cornell, 
Cor. Mem. of the Am. Geo. and Stat. Soc. Large 
12mo, pp. 405, with cuts, and 28 maps in the Atlas, 


Last Portrait of Humboldt.—The last portrait of this 
distinguished savan was taken of him in Berlin, by one 
ot our Boston artists, Mr. Moses Wight, who has giace 
returned from Europe to practise his profession amon 
us. This is the same portrait that drew forth the hig 
commendations of Ranch, Cornelius, and other celebri- 
ties of Germany in 1852, when it was finished by Mr. 
Wight. Last year it was ordered to be engraved by 
Schuff, and is now about to be published simultaneously 
at Berlin, Paris, London, and the priacipal cities of the 
United States. 


Prize Essay.—Peter Bayne, M. A., author of the 
“‘ Christian Life,” and editor of the Commonwealth, an 
excellent Glasgow newspaper, has won the Blackwell 
prize of $200, for the best essay “‘On the Elements 
which Constitute a Nation’s Greatness.” 


Fremont.—Col. Fremont is preéminently the Ameri- 

can map, the child of American republicanism, the 
peaceful conqueror of American territory, the embodi- 
ment of American ideas, No candidate for the Presi- 
dency since Washington has been so truly a type or 
representative of the national character and tendencies. 
His life is studded all over with salient, brilliant points. 
As surely as science, courage, generosity, experience, 
integrity, self-reliance, persistency, success, victory, 
win from Americans honor and affection, so truly does 
this hero—the planter of our flag on the top of the 
Rocky Mountai a Presidential leader in the 
cause of freedom, order and peace.— Prof. F. D. Hunt- 
ington. 
Lossing.—Mr. Benson J. Lossing, author of the Field 
Book of the Revolution, is engaged in the preparation 
of a Famely History of the United States, to be issued 
by Mason Brothers in the Fall. It will be published in 
style uniform with that of the Field Book, will be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and brings the history of the country 
down to the Presidential election of this year, in one 
volume of five or six hundred pages. 





Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. , 


Audover Endowment.—The work of raising $150,000 
to more fully endow Andover Theological Seminary, 
has been commenced. Originally the institu ion was 
erected and endowed by several wealthy and benevo- 
lent individuals, the religious public sharing no part in 
it. The churches are now called upon to re-endow the 
Seminary, to make it meet the wants of the present 
times, as well as it did former periods under the old en- 
dowment. The portion of money to be raised by 
Boston is $40,000, while all other portions of New- 
England and the country are expected to raise 
$119,000. 

Minnesota.—We learn that Rev. Lasren Armsbury, 
of Chester, N. H., has received an invitation to become 
the Pastor of the Congregatiena! church in Faribault,’ 
Minnesota Territory. 


Exeter, Maine.—Rev. Nathaniel Lasell was installed 
over the First Congregational church in Exeter, on 
Thursday the 19th inst. Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Colby, 
of Hampton ; Sermon, by Rev. Prof. Shedd, of Ando- 
ver; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fifield, of South 
New Market; Charge te the Pastor, by Rey. Mr. 
Robie, of Greenland; Right-Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr. Mann, of the Second church in Exeter; Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Whiting, of Ports- 
mouth, 

Medway.—Rev. Mr. Roberts, formerly of New-Bed- 
ford, Mass., has received and accepted a call from the 
church and society in East Medway. 


Ipswich.—Rev. Daniel Fitz, of the Sixth church, has 
preached his thirtieth anniversary sermon. The inter- 
est of this occasion was increased by the fact, that the 
predecessor ef Mr. Fite, the Rev. Dr. Dana, was Pastor 
of the same people for more than eixty years. Dr. 
Dana’s sixticth anniversary sermon was read by Mr. 
Fitz on the morning of the same day. 


Notice of Professor F. D. Hantington.—Prof. Sanborn 
of Dartmouth college, orthodox Congregationalist, 
manifests his Christian liberality by the fellowing no- 
tice of Prof. Huntington, of Cambridge, in communi- 
cating to the New-York Time an account of the ad- 
dress of the latter at the Dartmouth commencement : 

‘* Prof. Huntington is now attracting much attention 
from the religious public ia New-England. He 
preaches so much like Paul that critics are puzzled to 
know where to class him among modern theologians. 
He evidently follows ne master bat Christ, and intends 
to preach the truth as it is revealed in the Bible, irre- 
speetive of creed, cliques and parties. He is an ear- 
nest and true man, speaking always under a high sense 
of his responsibility, and sincerely aiming to preach 
the trath as it is in Jesus. He is subjected to severe 
criticism from all parties, but he pursues the even tenor 
of his way, apparently unconcerned about the result.” 


Lockport, N. ¥.—At an Ecclesiastical Council con- 
vened June 17th, 1856, im the First Congregational 
church in Lockport, to take into consideration the re- 
quest of the pastor for dismission, the Council reluc- 
tantly, yet unanimously approved of the dissolution of 
said pastoral relation. In coming to this result, the 
Council are pained to lose from our circle a minis- 
terial brother so thoroughly farnished and finished as a 
scholar, so able as a preacher, so faithful as a r, 80 
judicious as a counsellor, so mach esteemed and be- 
loved as a friend and fellow Christian; and we do 
most fully and heartily commend him to the confidence 
and codperation of the church of which he is expecting 
to become the pastor. They do also most deeply sym- 
pathize with the Congregational charch in Lockport in 
their loss of a pastor s0 much beloved, and commend 
them ia the accumulated trials 6f the destruction of 
their church edifice by fire, and the resignation of their 
pastor, to the grace and guidance of God. 


Maseachusetts Sabbath-Sehool Soelety.—This Society 
has appointed the present year, four new missionaries 
for the West, their object will be, to visit the churches 
so far as may be desired and they are able, for tlic 
puspose of promoting the Sabbath-school cause, and 
especially of enlisting the members in the work of 
gathering in those who are neglecting this institution, 
and of organizing neighborhood achools where they 
are needed ; and also of introducing into the schools 
the publications of the Sooiety. 


A Fruitfal Chureh.—The First Congregational church 
of Quincy, has just dismissed ten of its members, with 
the design of organizing a Congregational Church in 
Fentanclie, a new and flourishing settlement in Ne- 
braska Territory. Nor do these brethren and sisters 
go out from us empty handed, and without material 
sympathy and aid. One of the deacons, an early set- 
tler of Quincy, who remembers the “day of small 
things,” in the history in this city, has started a eub- 
scription paper to encourage the colony in providing 
themselves with a place of worship. But will not this 
impoverish the church do youask. Never, whilst it re- 
maineth true; “There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberalsoul shall 
be made fat.” 





METHODIST. 


Southern.—Professor Longstreet has sent in his re- 
signation as President of the University of Mississippi, 
and although strongly importuned and petitioned by 
the trustees and scuolars to withdraw the same, he 
peremptorily refuses to do so. : 

The Virginia Court of Appeals has decided the 
church cases in Fauquier Co., Salem, Rector and Clift, 
all in favor of the * Church Sduth” as the true M. E. 
church. A strange perversion of law we sould think. 





Southern Methodism in England.—An Eaglish cor- 
reapondent of the Richmond Uhristian Advocate says: | 
“Ts may not be out of place just here to eay, that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the United | 
States, is scarcely recognized by the Wesleyan Metho- | 
dists of this country. Personally, I have received the | 
most polite and courteous attentions from the ministers 





to whem I had letters of introdaction; but I have -l 
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family. 


Fagitive Slaves.—In the late ‘onfe 
following General Conference, the 


were now charged inst Methodism— 
did not believe these men oated truly the aah 
ment of the church and he hoped this vote would prove 
it. 

The result was not as he wished. 

Sanday-Sehool Childrea.—Twenty-one girls and boys 
belonging to a Methodist Sabbath-sehool iu Springfield, 
Mass., have each been presented with a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, as a round for perfect 
lessons during the last quarter. 

Sab-Bishops.—Out of 219 members of Conference 
there were 90 presiding elders. When the vote came 
to be taken, John A, Collins, of Baltimore, moved that 
all presiding elders, ex-presiding elders, and all candi- 
dates for the presiding eldership, be excused from vot- 
ing. This created some merriment, but was, of course, 
not voted on. 


DUTCH-REFORMED. 


Patnam Co., N. ¥.—It is a little singular that while 
there are Dutch Churches scattered al! around this re- 
ion, there has heretofore been not a single one in 
tnam County. The bonor of being a pioncer, there- 
fore, attaches to the church in Cold Spring, and as 
such it has a claim upon the Christian consideration 
and liberality of the older churches of our communion. 
—Chr. Intell. 


The First Protestant Missionary to the American In- 
dians.—The person with the best claim to this honora- 
ble tile is usually supposed to have been John Eliot, 
*‘the Apostle to the Indians.’’ This, however, is not 
the fact. In the year 1642, Dr. Joannes Megapolensis 
came from Holland, and took spiritual charge of the 
settlers around Fort Orange, now Albany. This wor- 
thy man was as zealous as be was learned. He took 
great interest in the children of the ferests, who came 
to the forts to trade, and wrote a treatise on the Mo- 
hawks which was published in Holland. He also 
learned their language, and preached Christ to them 
three or four years before Eliot began his labors among 
the Aborigines around Boston. (See Brodhead’s His- 
tory of New-York, 375.) Eliot is, indeed, to be re- 
membered with love and henor, but he was not ‘‘ the 
morniog star of missionary enterprise” among the 
savages of America. That title belongs to Magapolen- 
sis. Would that our forefathers, who began so early 
and so well, haq continued their self-denying toils for 
the poor perishing natives !—Chr. Intell. 





PRESB\TERIAN. 


Change.—Rev. Job F. Halsey, long a well-knownand 
zealous minister of the New-Schoo!, has joined the 0. 
S. Presbytery of Philade|phia, together with the church 
at Norristown, of which he has been installed pastor. 


Sabbath Installation.—The Presbyterian Banner, in 
noticing such a case, observes ‘that *“ ecclesiastical 
action of this kind on the Sabbath, was really new to 
us; but as,the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia or- 
dered it, and four noted orthodox doctors of our church 
performed it, for a Western novice such as we, to have 
doubted fora moment its moral propriety, would have, 
perhaps, been deemed presumption unpardonable. 
The exercises, however, were so solemn and interesting 
througbout, that we could but feel that it was good to 
be thee.” 


Associate Reformed.—Rev. Wm. Davidson has re- 
ceived and accepted the appointment of Professor of 
Church History in the Theological Seminary of the 
Associate Reformed Church at Hamilton, Obio. 


Degre ss Conferred.—At the annual commencement 
of Late yette College, at Easton, Pa., the honorary 
degrer of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. James Har- 
per, Carlisle, Pa.; Rev. John Weir, of River Terrace 
Presbyterian church, London; Rev. James R. Camp- 
bell, Serampeoor, Ia.; and Rev. Alfred Nevin, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Loulsville.x—Rev. William M. Paxton, of Pittsburgh, 
has declined his call to the Second Presbyterian church 
of Louisville. 

Jacksonville, Fia.—We learn that the Rey. Donald 
Fraser, of Georgia, has been invited to take charge of 
the Presbyterian church in this growing town, and that 
his acceptance is confidently expected. 

Marysville, Cal.—Rev. E. B. Walsworth was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in this city, on Sun- 
day evening. The opening prayer was made by Rev. 
M. C. Briggs, of the Methodist Church, after which a 
discourse on the mission of the pulpit, was delivered 
by the Rev. 8. H. Harmon, of Saratoga, a college mate 
of Mr. Walsworth. The installation prayer, a most 
eloquent and touching invocation, waa offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Busbnell, of Hartford, Conn. Rey. E. 8. 
Lacey, of San Francisco, delivered an earnest and 
affectionate charge to the pastor, and the Rey. J. H. 
Brayton, an appropriate charge to the people. The 
ceremonies were solemn and impressive, and the church 
was crowded with a heedful and attentive audience.— 
Marysville, Cal., Paper. 


Vacant Churches,—We do not remember, says the 
Southern Presbyterian, the time, when so many of the 
churebes in our Southern and South-western cities 
were destitute of <cttled pastors as at the present. The 
following, without an effort, occur to our mind, and 
there may be others which we have overlooked: 
Petersburg, Virginia; Columbia, South Carolina; 
Augusta, Georgia; Lafayette square, New-Orleans; 
Montgomery, Alabama; Jackson, Mississippi; Second 
Church, Nashville; to which may be added “ The 
Independent Presbyterian Church,” Savannah. Here 
are eight of our largest churches all seeking at the 
game time for permanent pastors, for whose support 
they are able and rcady to make full provision. Of 
their former pastors, three are serving other churches, 
two have been laid aside by ill health, one is filling a 
chair in a*Theological Seminary, and two have been re- 
moved by death. How are these thurches to be sup- 
plied with suitable pastors, and withouta disastrous 
loss of time? We confess we know not. The most 
discouraging features in the prospects of our Southern 
church are these presented by the paucity of ministers. 


A Syned in the Streets,—The Second Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the West, mct in the First Associate 
Reformed Church, Cincinnati. Rey. Robert Patterson, 
on behalf of the Association ef Evangelical Clergy of 
the city addressed the Synod on the Open Air Mission ; 
stating that 100,000 eitizens worshipped no God, ard 
were never found in any church ; that a single pleasure 
garden had a larger attendence on Sabbath, than twenty 
of the largest churches in the city ; that the Association 
of Evangelical clergy of the city had resolved to carry 
the Gospel out of doors to these perishing thousands, 
and had appoiated s committee of seven ministers of 
different denominations, to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, and that the work had been commenced 
and the preachers had been well received. Hb re- 
quested the aid and countenance of the Synod in the 
work. The Synod unanimously expressed their interest 
in this mission; commended it to the prayers and 
sympathies of their people, exhorted the ministerial 
brethren to codperate with the committee, and directed 
the Moderator and a number of their leading ministers 
to preach in the lower Columbia, the Sixth street, the 
Fifth street, and the Court street market places, and in 
the Webster street engine house. These appointments 
were accordingly fulfilled and many hundred of citizens 
assembled around the preachers and listened with re- 
spectful and earnest attention to the words of eternal 
life. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Honorary Degrees Conferred.—The degree of D, D. 
has been conferred by Columbia College, New-York, 
upon the Rev, John Henry Hobart, of Trinity church, 
in New-York, and the Key. Alfred Stubbs, of New- 
Brunswick, N, J.; by Rutgers College, New-Bruns- 
wick, N. J., upon the Rev. Abraham Beach Carter, of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; by Racine College, Wisconsin, upon 
the Rev. Robt. H. Clarkson, of St. James’ church, 
Chicago; by St. Paul’s College, Missouri, on the Rev. 
James Craik, of Louisville, Kentucky, and the Rey. G. 
P. Giddings, of Quincy, Lll.; by the University of Mis- 
eissippi, on the Rev. C. Reighley, President of Jefferson 
College. 

Kenyon College.—F. Wharton, Esq., editor of the 
Episcopal Recorder, has been elected to the professor- 
ship ot English Literature and Law, in Kenyon College, 
and will accopt the appointment. We congratulate the 
College upon selecting so able and accomplished a gen- 
tleman as Mr. Wharton. We cannot but think it will 
have a good effect in drawing young men to Kenyon 
from the sea-board States. The influence, too, of such 
a professor cannot but be good—Southe rn Churchman. 


Piteairn’s Island.—The inhabitants of Pitcaira’s 
Island with their good pastor have been removed by 
the British Government. The Colonial Church Chron- 
icle contains the following account of their new home: 
‘‘ The convict establishment was withdrawn from Nor- 
folk Island on the 7th of May, for the Pitcairn Island- 
ers who wery daily expected to occupy the most lovely 
island conceivable, with all the facilities fox industry 
and comfort ; comprising fifteen square miles of land 
capable of tillage, sight hundred acres cleared and 


| fenoed, beautiful roads imtersectiag it, eighty-one sub- 


stantial buildings, including ebapel, school-reom, hos- 
pital, barracks, dwelling houses, cottages, mills, and 
workshops, together with houzeholds furniture, arvisan’s 
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tools, and agricultural im ta; th 
ed with + the gardens steck- 
cattle, h seed, and the with 2,000 sheep, 300 


indeed!” Pigs and poultry—a bounteous bestowal, 





BAPTIST. 


= Me iversity.—We are informed by the 
deliberation. the » that after mature and prayerful 
of Mr. Croser f oard of Trustees declined the offer 

» for the removal of Lewisburg University 
fo come point nearer Philadelphia. 1c is to remain 
where it is, and vigorous efforts are in progress to 
Sethe people of ‘Lestat cine 12 the original design 

v 

than $12,000 for the object. There weet more 


men in the graduating class this ‘ 
leaf 8. Webb, of New-Jersey, and the Rev. J. H Ken- 
nard, of Pennsylvania, were made Doctors of Divinity 
A large class is likely to enter upon their studies at the 
beginning of the next Academic year. 


_ English Baptists—The Baptist Manual, which has 
Just Appeared, thus reports as"to the state of the de- 
pemere oo) The London, Bucks and Worcestershire 
Associations are extinct, and « new one has been form- 
ed under the name of the West Norfolk. In the pre- 
sent return are included 35 Associations, and 1,164 
churches. Of these, 1,007 have reported their state 
showing the following gross increase : ‘ 





90.0 ¢p00 comne sn 
By letter... ................2,795 
By restoration............... 1,183 

Total... 9,130 


The clear increase ig 1,800. 

Polygamy.—The following is 1c reeolution on this 
subject, passed by the Maulmain Convention of Mis- 
sionaries : 


“On the subject.of polygamy and divorce, supposing 
that the subsequent wife or wifes were taken on equal- 
ly good faith as the first, it is the opinion of your Com- 
mittee that mo marriage relation so contracted should 
be dissolved; but that in regard to all unmarried per- 
eons, the fullest instruction be given, that it is not law- 
ful for a man to have more than one wife during her 
life, or unless put away according to the New Testa- 
ment, and that every preacher or deacon should be the 
husband but of one wife.” 


Baptisms in the Nerth West.—The Chicago Christ/an 
Times, in looking over its files for the last nine months 
has been interested to find that the number of conver- 
sions reported in that paper, as the result of revivals 
is not far from fifteen hundred, viz., in Iliinois about 
1,000; in Iowa 400; in Wisconsin some 40; and in 
Minnesota about 100. This result, imperfect as it is, 
“indicates that the Son of Man has been walking 
among the golden candlesticks, and should awaken 
gratitude.” 


Domestic Summary. 


A Correction Cormected.—The Christian Age, of Cin- 
cinnati, in mentioning as its last issue, a typographical 
error that occurred in its columns of the week previous 
Says : 

{8 In the last Age there were a number of type- 
graphical errors that made nonsense of & piece headed, 
“T have a right to think for myself.” 

We are inclined to think that it was more than a 
“typographical error” which made nonsense in the 
“last age” of such an expression, as ‘I have a right 
to think for nryself.” 


Connertieut.—The Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat 
added another to the Fremont press on Saturday last. 
It; has gone for Buchanan hitherto, but it thinks iit 
abandons no real Democratic principle in the course t 
pursues, but considers the People’s candidate the man 
for the crisis, 


Slaves Eseaped,—The Underground Railroad, at th’ 
point, on Thursday, forwarded seven passengers—-a 
mother and her six children—on their way to Hamilton 
C.W. They were from Maryland, aud were as likely 
a family of “ freedom shrickers” as have passed over 
the road for some time. The husband aud father had 
preceded them some time, and in the meantime has 
provided a comfortable home for them near Hamiltoa, 
when they arrive. The Station Agent of the U. G. R. 
R., in this village, Mr. J. W. Jones, personally looked 
after their wants, and started them on their way rejoic- 
ing over the road to Canada.— Eliira Advertiser. 


Abolition Documents at the South.—Joun Duberry 
has been arrested at Colambus, Miss., for circulating the 
speeches of Senators Sumner and Seward among slave 
The punishment on ‘conviction is 1 years in the peni- 
tentiary.— Richmond Dispateh. 





Iowa to be a Slave State.—Two years ago Alex. H. 


Stephens, of Ga, said in conversation in presence of 
Judge Mason of Iowa, that the institution of 
slavery would be beneficial to Towa, and he doubted 
not that slavery would be introduced into this State 
within 15 years. The prospect is not as bright that 
way a3 it Was. 

Allentown Bailread.—To the dry-goods and jobbing 


interests of New-York, it commends itself : Firat as the 
shortest road to the West; Second, as a road but 
slightly obstructed by snow at any season; Third, as a 
part of a through road of an uniform gauge from the 
Hudson giver to the the Missouri river, ou the comple- 
tion of the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad, from Iowa 
City to Council Bluffs, an event not now remote. 


A Reeoll.—Not long since the Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvanian published a stolen list containing the names 
of those merchants who contnibuted to the Republican 
fund in that city. The editorial remarks made by it at 
the time, and by the Charleston Mercury upon the 
same matter, hawe been carefully reprinted, and are 
now being extensively circulated throughoutthe West. 


The effect is already felt in the increased trade from the 
West, which is coming daily to those hous It wa 
the best advertisement for those who sell goods and 
not principles which the Pennsylvanian and the Char' 
ton Afercury could have made, 

The Paipit and the Crisis,x—-The Bridgewater As 
ation, Mases., at its last meeting, passed th ll 
Resolution :— 

Resolved, That while we fully agree, that the mere 
party issuea, which formerly divided the nation, 
by no means suitable topics for the pulpit, we do fel 


it to be our imperative duty, at the present time, to 
expound to our people thei: 


duties as citizens 


their high responsibility to the (iod of Nations. 
Embarkation of Missionaries,—At Boston last week, 
religious services were held by by Rev. Dr. Pomeroy, 


on board the ship J. Montgomery, on the occasion of 
the embarkation of the following Missionarics:—Kev. 
S. B. Fairbank and wife, Rev. Wm. Wood and wile, 
Rev. Samuel C. Dean and wife, and Rev. Charles Har- 
ding andwife. Messrs. Pairbank, Deanand Hardiag are 
designated to the Ashmednugger Mission, and Mr. Wood 
to the Satura Mission in Western India. They go out 
under the auspices of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Mission. 


A good Pension.—A pension of eight dollars amonth 
beginning from the 4th of March, 1831, was voted to 
Rev. Mr. Waldo, the aged Chaplain of the House, Tor 
Revolutionary services and suflerings. The accumala- 
tion of past arrears since 1831 will be a handsome pres 
ent for the venerable minister. As Mr. Waldo has a0 
political stock in trade, this vote is simply an expres- 
sion of kind respect towards one who has grown very 
old in a course of useful duty. 


Compliment Deelined.—Judge Kane has been so- 
journing at the Sweet Sulphur Springs in Virginia, 
where a public dinner was tendered him as a comp! 
ment for bis “ honest and patriotic course in the Pa 
more Williamson case.” He declined the honor, stat- 
ing that he had recieved sufficient evidence that lis 
decision waa justly estimated by the people of the 
Seuth, and probably thinks any more would do him no 
good at the North. 


Senator Benjamin.—The New-York Jimes, a Black 
Republican paper, states that Senator Benjamin has 
transfered his allegiance to the Democratic party “ Le- 
cause it is the only party upon which the slaveholdiag 
interest in the Southern States can rely for support and 
aid in its projects of extension.’ A true bill.—{A 
mond Enquirer. 


The Jndgeship.—We unnerstand that the Court of 
Appeals of Albany has decided the case of the disputed 
seat in the Supreme Court of this city iu favor of the 
present incubent, Judge Pavia, and adverse to the 
claim of Ex-Judge Peabody. The decision wes ttn- 
dered by Mr. Justice Uarris 

Albany Bridge Located.—I: is understood that the 
Commissioners to locate the Albany Bridge, have 
placed its western terminus on Quay atreet, midway be- 
tween Maiden Lane and Exchange street. In the cen- 
tre of the basin it will be 55 fect from the North side of 
the State street bridge. Curving thence Northwardly, it 
will cross the river 0 as to cut the lower corner of the 
old wooden Hudson River Railroad depot.— Alb, Hee. 
Jour. Aug. 2). 

The Welsh.—A Welshman writes to the Cincinnati 
Commercial that there are in the United States over 
200,000 Welshman, the half of whom can be set down 
as legal voters, and who, with bat few excepjions, se 
Fremont men. The Welsh have twe weekly newsp* 
pers and three monthilies, all of them for Fremont, 


Dartmoath College.—A student of Dartmouth College, 
who was present at the Young Men’s Convention Ms 
Fitchburg, and addressed a meeting the — aa. 
fore said, a Fremont Club has been formed.int re irds 
lege, which contained 250 studeats, about hori 1 
of the whole number. eoegir pe to on + enained 

, mphyjets of guerses a0 i 
dente rence fect cfveing > satan 
to ite on slariah views. 
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THE PERIL OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tae Vigilance Committee of San Francisco 
have reached the perilous point which we predicted 
in a former article—a point where to advance or to 
recede seems equally fraught with danger to them- 
selves and to the community. The testimony of 
sound and good men in California is so nearly 
unanimous as to the necessity forthe extraordinary 
power assumed by the Comrfittee, and also as to 
the wisdom and moderation of their earlier mea- 
sures, that we are willing to concede these without 
arguing the abstract right of the case. Those who 
insist that whatever evils existed in California 
should have been redressed through the ballot-box, 
forget that the most monstrous evil of the whole 
is the wresting of the ballot-box by fraud and vio- 
lence from the hands of peaceable and loyal citizens, 
and the making this the engine of a corrupt and 
brutal faction in the State. When officers of every 
grade were elected by frauds to which they were 
parties; when the judiciary was in manifest sym- 
pathy and partnership with the villains whom the 
forms of law brought before it; when the inspect- 
ors of elections connived at frauds at the polls in 
order to continue the: selves in office; and when 
this banded official vil!xiny was used to shield all 
manner of outrage and crime, how was it possible 
ever to redress such grievances through the ballot- 
box? As well talk of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of voting in Kansas. 

This usurpation of the ballot-box is itself the par- 
amount crime which the Vigilance Committee have 
undertaken to correct. California was already in a 
state of anarchy. Under the forms of law, licen- 
tious and brutal men had usurped the government 
throngh fraud and violence at the polls. The com- 
munity found themselves under the organized mis- 
rule of these usurpers. Ballot-boxes made to facili- 
tate fraud, controlled by bullies, and in the hands of 
inspectors who were parties to this very fraud and 
violence, could afford no hope of redress. The 
power which had been so shamelessly wrested from 
the people must be recovered, and the legalized con- 
Spiracy against law must be broken down ; and 
there was no way in which this could be done with- 
out violating some outward form of law. 

Some of the best men of San Francisco, men of 
character and substance, resolved to incur the re- 
sponsibility, the labor, and the odium of restoring 
government to the basis of justice, order and law, 
though by a temporary subversion of the forms of 
law. The Vigilance Committee grew out of the 
vital necessities of society. But conceding this, and 
conceding also the general wisdom of the measures 
of the Committee, we cannot forget that theirs is 
not a legitimate authority, and that the continued 
existence of such an abnormal power is most dan- 
gerous to the State. Though thousands rally to its 
standard, it cannot claim to represent the people, 
who neither called it into being nor have voted to 
sustain it, and therefore as soon as the Committee 
can secure to the people the right of which they 
have been defrauded, viz., that of fairly represent- 
ing themselves through the ballot-box, the self-con- 
stitated champions of popular sovereignty are 
bound to vacate their office. On this point some 
admirable remarks from a New-Englander, now in 
California, will be found in the communication of 
‘Mediator” (from the San Francisco Chronicle,) 
given in another column. 

No man or set of men can be trusted with irres- 
ponsible power. Yet this Committee exercise ab- 
solute, irresponsible power, and exercise it secretly. 
The dilemma into which they are now brought is 
this. The emergency that demanded this ex- 
traordinary movement has passed. If, however, 
the Committee now lay down their power, the offi- 
cers of law will at once retaliate upon them the of- 
fense offered to their own power and dignity, and 
most probably a fatal redction will ensue. We see 
not, therefore, how they can well lay down their 
power until a new election shall give the people op- 
portunity to declare their choice of officers without 
corruption or intimidation. Then the Committee 
can easily and gracefully descend from their peril- 
ous authority. 

But in order to hold on even for another month, 
they must satisfy the community of the need of 
their continued action. Hence the danger is that 
they will seek new victims, in order to keep up the 
popular faith in their organization, and will make it 
a capital crime for any to question their proceedings. 
In short they stand just where the Revolutionary 
Tribunal stood in the French Revolution, and may 
be ferced by an excited populace, or betrayed by 
the lust of power, into the most cruel excesses, 
The taste of blood often maddens men to a tiger- 
like ferocity ; and the rabble may urge even sober 
men to fanaticism. “Blood,” said Robespierre, 
“has not yet flowed; the people are tired of the 
delay of vengeance. The tranquility of the people 
depends on the punishment of the guilty.” “We 
must strike terror,” said Danton; “‘I repeat it, we 
must strike terror.” 

San Francisco appears to us upon the brink of 
horrors like those of Paris in 1792. The people be- 
gin to cry for blood. The Vigilance Committee aim 
to strike terror. They must make haste to escape 
from this peril. The great question for the Com- 
mittee now to consider is not how they shall purge 
California of all “‘ dangerous persons,” but how shall 
they lay down their extraordinary power with the 
least danger to the community which they have 
sought to protect. 

The substantial citizens of San Francisco have to 
blame themselves in no small measure for the pre- 
sent perilous state of public affairs. Many of them 
have been too intent upon their private affairs to 
give any attention to political meetings, or to do any 
thing to secure wise nominations and just elections, 
Others have formerly set an example of defiance at 
law and authority. Some time ago a number of 
leading merchants in San Francisco published a 
manifesto sustaining the notorious McGowan in the 
open violation of official duty; now they are hunt- 
ing the same McGowan as an accessory of Casey. 

Rey. Dr. Bushnell lately preached an installation 
sermon in San Francisco, on “Society and Religion.” 
It was an able and timely discourse, and has been 
published under the appropriate title of ““ A Sermon 
for California.” That sermon strikes at the rodt of 
all the evils of California—the want of a thorough 
Christian element in society, and through society 
pervading law and government. Without this, 
‘‘ the only constructive and positive power,” lawe, 
constitutions, government, are vain. Without the 
life ef Christianity a republic must end in anarchy. 
The fearful histories of Rome and Venice are al- 


ready reproduced in Kansas and in California. Noth- ' 


Ling can preserve our liberties but the application of 


the Gospel to political affairs and to the whole life 
of socicty. ; 


2 
oo 


DECEPTION IN JOKES. 


No principle is more important in our moral 





3°{ | education than that truth is inviolable. Under no 
285 | pretext, whether of gain, of safety, of benevolence 
286 | or of amusement, should one allow himself in false- 
86 |hood. Truth in speech is a cardinal virtue. 


There cannot be too great strictness in maintaining 


$86 | that, and any laxness in this respect is at once de- 


rogatory and dangerous to moral character. 
Some persons, however, imagine that the essence 


of a lie consists in the injury that it works to an- 


- other, and therefore that falsehood is allowable in 


joke or ia cases where amusement or profit can be 
secured without harm to others. It is not children 
alone who play the game of “ April fool,” and think 
all such falsehoods innocent. But the soul’s own 
rectitude and purity are tampered with whenever 
it makes light of truth, and he is already far gone 
in sin who can tell lies in sport, or laugh at the 
witty or ingenious lies of others. He cheapens 
truth in his own estimate, and having sacrificed it 
to a laugh, he will the more easily sacrifice it for 
some graver purpose. 

The habit of speaking falsely for mere amuse- 
ment, lying “for the fun of it,” or for some tem- 
porary convenience, though often formed thought- 
lessly and without any intentional breach of veracity 
at the first, may lead at last to a most serious disre- 
gard of truth. Parents cannot be too careful in 
forming in the minds of their children a reverence 
for truth so deep and sacred that no word of false- 
hood may pass their lips even in jest. In this re- 
gard the Christian should be above reproach. 

With these eherished convictions, we are pained 
to notice in the organ of a religious society whose 


spoken of in a tone of levity as a capital joke. The 
American and Foreign Christian Union for Sep- 
tember contains an article on “ Romish Romanc- 
ings,” describing with more point than dignity sun- 
dry legends of Rome. The writer gives a ludicrous 


the “holy prints” of the Savior’s foot, which are 
exhibited on a slab carefully enclosed upon the Ap- 
pian Way, outside of the St. Sebastian Gate. Just 
as he was applying the modelling-clay to the foot- 
marks, the approach of other visitors obliged him 
to retreat, leaving the “holy prints” daubed with 
fresh mud. Had he been detected, he might have 
been summoned before the police. Anticipating 
this, he tells us that “if the experimenter had fallen 
into the hands of the police, it was his intention 
to have urged in justification of his audacity, his 
love to the seulptor’s art and his desire to obtain the 
most perfect images of any portion of the human 
form!” (p. 281.) 

But just above (p. 280) he tells us that these foot- 
prints are “ridiculously unanatomical ;” and that 
“no negro, on the Western coast of Africa, has such 
coarse, Splay ‘gizzard-feet’ as it would have taken 
to make these impressions.” He also says that he 
attempted a plaster-cast that he might exhibit it “‘as 
a droll curiosity on his return to America.” 


And yet he would have told the police that “ his 
love to the sculptor’s art, and his desire to obtain the 
most perfect images of any portion of the human 
form,” had led him to violate the sanctity of those 
hideous foot-prints. Excellent asa joke—but what 
of the deception? Can the satire excuse the false- 
hood deliberately planned? We presume that the 
writer jotted down this “inteation” in pure fun, not 
thinking of its moral aspect. We ask him to con- 
sider the effect upon the minds of children and of 
Roman Catholic inquirers, of such a statement ap- 
pearing in a Magazine that professes to represent 
evangelical truth against Romish error. Protestants 
must not attempt to fight the “Father of Lies” 
with his own weapons. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 





AN 


THE pressure upon our columns has prevented 
us from giving to our readers the encyclical letter 
from “Vesper Cliffs,” which appeared in the Journal 
of Commerce for the Fourth of July. The burden 
of the Encyclical for 1855, it will be remembered, 
was the selection of wise and able men for the 
General Assembly at St. Louis—advice which does 
not seem to have been heeded in the composition of 
a body that inaugurated such disastrous sectarian 
schemes. The Encyclical for 1856 treats of the state 
of the country in general and of the Presidential 
election in particular. The Letter contains some 
excellent points, and we are sorry to add, some ex- 
ceptionable things. We shall briefly notice both. 
It is an encouraging fact that Dr. Cox should 
write this letter as “‘a clergyman” who desires “to 
do any proper thing for the welfare of his country,” 
and who significantly asks, “If he ought to pray 
for the country, ought he not also to act for the 
country ?” That Dr. Cox as “an old clergyman” 
should address this political homily to his country- 
men, written in his study on the Fourth of July, 
and that the Journal of Commerce should publish 
it, without so much as intimating to the worthy 
Doctor that his study should be used exclusively for 
the eomposition of Gospel sermons, is certainly a 
significant and an encouraging fact. The Doctor 
indeed reiterates the common-place, which nobody 
disputes, that ministers “ought to preach not poli- 
tics, but the Gospel.” Yet as a minister, writing 
from his study, and hoping by these eonsiderations 
to give emphasis to his unsolicited counsels, he writes 
of theassault upon Senator Sumner, and his familiar 
theme, the dissolution of the Union and of its 
* stellar arch” through the “ hot haste” of some 
imaginary “furies.” For ourselves we are glad to 
hear from Dr. Cox upon these themes, and are glad 
also that the Journal of Commerce has treated him 
courteously, notwithstanding this voluntary “ med- 
dling with politics.” 

We regret that the author of the Encyclical, 
whose heart we believe to be full of good-will to- 
ward all men, should have been betrayed into in- 
firmities of speech. He says truly that “ no man 
ought to be personal or exasperating in what he 
speaks or writes ;” and then, in the same paragraph, 
he characterizes the speech of that refined scholar 
and Christian gentleman, Senator Sumner, as, “stw- 
diously abusive,” “ abominably oulgar,” and “‘ out- 
rageously severe.” We regret, both on the score 
of religion and of taste, that a minister of Christ 
should allow himself in such epithets. And yet 
such language seems to be characteristic of minis- 
ters and journals that undertake to rebuke the 
champions of freedom for violence of speech. 

“Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 

Again, Dr. Cox asserts that the minister “ought 
to pray in private and especially in public for his 
country.” And yet he almost immediately adds : 

“T fear that our fierce pulpit declaimers pray 
more often at men, at parties, than to God, at all! 
I wish they would examine themselves on this 
question, individually ; how often, and how much 
do you pray én your closet for our country, our 
rulers, our Statesand Territories? Oris it Coram 


Domino, all reserved for public display, and popular 
effect, and pulpit magnificence? All this—and 


none private? For such ministers it might be a 


no ez-officio salvation?” 


Such language would become an Encyclical from 
the Vatican. But by what prerogative Dr. Cox 





applies such epithets and allows himself in such in- 


differ from his judgment on political questions, we 
cannot imagine. Good men every where will reflect 
with sorrow, that these are the “ extemporized 
tributes of an old clergyman” whom all would 
prefer to remember with affection without being 
reminded of infirmities or defects. That an aged 
minister will write thus of his peers in dignity, in 
ebaracter, and in influence, is more a matter for 
grief than for invective. We would rather cover 
such dishonor with a mantle than leave it exposed 
to the view of the ungodly. 

The Encyclical instructs us that a minister 
should not be “a partisan.” Certainly not, in a 
bad sense, as an appendix to some human person 
and his fortunes as a candidate for office, Presi- 
dential or any other. ‘“ Yet we distinctly remember 
that when Chancellor Frelinghuysen was a candi- 
date for the office of Vice President, Dr. Cox im- 
proved every opportunity at religious anniversaries 
and the meeting of the Board to avow his political 
preference for “ the Captain under whom he served 


-in the last war.” 


We rejoice in one declaration of Dr. Cox: 

“ But of one thing I am not afraid to write or 
speak in public, or pray in pulpit or in closet, and 
that is—I will never vote, or act, or speak for any- 
thing, directly or indirectly, that tends to section- 
alize the country, or make civil war, or dissolve the 
Union! Never—No! 

Good, very good. There is but one thing that 
tends to “ sectionalize’’ the country, and that is the 
attempt to force the peculiar sectional institution 
of slavery into all national councils and affairs, 
There is but one thing that ‘‘ makes civil war,” and 
that is the attempt to force the barbarous code of 





account of his attempt to obtain a plaster cast of 


serious inconvenience, if they and Judas can find | 





slavery upon the free settlers in Kansas. There is 
but one thing that threatens to “dissolve the 


| Union,” and that is the aggressions of a system 


hostile to the constitution and to the principles of 


aim is to counteract Jesuitism and the thousandlies of | our fathers. And since Mr. Buchanan is openly 
Popery, a purposed (though unuttered) falschood 


committed to that one sectional, factious, unconsti- 
tutional system, and Mr. Fillmore has declared for 
dissolution if the sectional aggrandizement of the 


| the South shall not succeed, there is but one can- 


didate for whom a Christian patriot can write, 
speak, pray, and vote, and therefore in the name of 
all that is sacred in our history, in the name of the 
fathers of the Republic, in the name of the Con- 
stitution and the Union of these States, we declare 
for Col. J. C. Fremont. 


CHURCH AND MEETING-HOUSE. 





We find in a contemporary journal an account of 
the services which attended the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of a new house of worship, in one of the 
North-western cities. The pastor of the congrega- 
tion, for whose use the house is built, made an ad- 
dress on the occasion, setting forth the nature of 
the enterprise and the uses to which the edifice 
will be devoted. “‘ It is to be,”’ said he, “a chureh, 
a place of assembling for religious worship—a 
Christian church, in which to worship God as re- 
vealed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ—a Presbyte- 
rian church, holding the faith and following the 
order of that branch of the great body of God’s 
people. We love that church—its sound doctrines, 
its scriptaral order, its constitutional government,” 
&e. 

What we have quoted is a specimen of the con- 
fusion of ideas which comes from unscriptural uses 
of the word church. By the scriptural use of the 
word, we mean the use of it in King James’s trans- 
lation of the Bible. There the word never means 
an edifice or place of worship—still less a sect, er 
what our brethren of the excision call a “‘denomi- 
nation;” but either, jirst, a particular Christian 
congregation, the church of a given place or town ; 
or, secondly, the universal community of believers 
in Christ.” In the foregoing quotation the brator 
is evidently speaking, at first, of a house—a build- 
ing, stone or brick. “J¢’’—that is the meeting-house 
whereof the corner-stone is then and there laid— 
“is to be a church, a place of assembling for re- 
ligious worship, a Christian church in which to 
worship God as revealed in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” Certainly he is talking about a meeting- 
house. Butwhatnext? Why, this meeting-house 
is to be also “ a Presbyterian church, holding the 
faith and following the order of that branch of the 
great body of God’s people.” The meeting-house, 
which with the lot will cost about $75,080, and will 
be an ornament to the city, is to be a Presbyterian 
meeting-house, and is to hold ,the faith and follow 
the order of that branch of the great body of God’s 
people. Here, aside from the difficulty about a 
meeting-house performing the functions of a local 
Christian society, we encounter another difficulty. 
No “ branch of the great body of God’s people” 
has been named, and yet “ that branch” is spoken 
of. And not only so, but in the next sentence, 
without any notice that the word “ church” is to be 
used in a different sense, the orator proceeds to say, 
“We love that church.” What church? Why 
surely the meeting-house whereof he is laying the 
corner-stone. No, it is something else. ‘“ We love 
that church, its sound doctrines, its scriptural order, 
its constitutional governments,” etc. Weare proud 
of its history,” etc. 

In brief, the orator, in a single breath, confounds 
and mixes up three different meanings of the word 
church, quite unconscious that they are not all one 
and the same. A Presbyterian meeting-house is a 
Presbyterian church ; if it is a Presbyterian church 


it holds the faith and follows the order prescribed 1 


in the Presbyterian standards ; and not only so, but 
if it is a Presbyteriam church, it is something more 
than a Christian chureh, even a sect or denomina- 
tion. 

We do rot write with any unkind feeling or in- 
tention toward ‘ that branch of the great body of 
God’s people.” Congregationalists, catching the 
dialect which prevails around them, often make the 
same or similar blunders. In more than one in- 
stance we have seen men whe thought they were 
Congregationalists, but who were quite unable to 
understand that a meeting-house is not of course a 
ehurch ; or that a clergyman, hired to supply a 
giver® meeting-house with ‘stated preaching,” is 
not therefore a pastor. 


GIVE IT WINGS. 





We have read with profound interest a sermon 


lately preached by Rev. H. M. Dexter, of Boston, | 


on “Our National Condition and Its Destiny. This 
discourse gives a clear and accurate history of the 
growth of Slavery against the moral sentiment of 
the fathers of the Republic and of its best states- 
men. In wise and kind words, also, it points out 
the only remedy. Jewett & Co. have issued a good 
edition of the discourse. It ought also, to be cheap- 
ly published, and scattered over the land on the 
wings of the wind. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 





Aut honor to the Republican members of the 
House of Representatives. To the last they proved 
true to the interests of freedom, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but threatened at every point by the 
Administration and the Democratic or rather the 
Slavocratic majority in the Senate—the proviso to 
the Army bill was finally lost, not through any de- 
fection in the Republican ranks, but by an accession 
to the friends of the Administration, through the 
return of absentees. The Republicans were con- 
quered by numbers. But the people wili remember 
their sturdy protest against the employment of the 
army to enforce the ruffian laws imposed upon 


es 


the friends 
of Mr. Buchanan and of Mr. Fillmore conspired to 
pass a bill which permits the executive to employ 
the army of the United States for the suppression 
of free speech and a free press in a Territory of the 
Union. The people will see how near such measures 
bring us to a military despotism, and they will give 
in their true verdict in November. 


~~ 


THE BROOKLYN CONFERENCE. 

As an error of date has crept into some notices 
of the proposed Conference in Brooklyn, we reprint 
the resolutions psssed by the joint committee of the 
Congregational Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union. ' 

“ Resolved, That, in our judgement, the time has 
fully come for another concerted movement in all 


the churches of our denomination for aiding feeble 
Peg fy ere churches in building houses of wor- 





p. 

. “ Resolved, That we earnestly. recommend that the 
respective Officers of the ‘ Congregational Library 
Association’ and of the ‘ American Congregational 
Union’ should hold a special joint meeting in the 
lecture-room of the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday, September 30tb, at 
10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of hearing a de- 
tailed report of the results of the fund originated 
by the Albany Convention, and of perfecting 
measures for the collection of another and larger 
sum for the same object. 

* Resolved, That, inasmuch as the Anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, will occur 
on Sanday, the 21st of December next, it would be 
a happy commemoration of that event, and an ap- 
propriate testimonial to their memory, should a 
simultaneous contribution be taken on that day, in 
all the Congregational churches in the land, for the 
above-named object; and that this suggestion be 
referred to the eonsideration of the joint meeting at 
Brooklyn.” 

It will be seen by this that the day fixed for the 
Conference is the last day of the present month. 
We repeat what we have already said as to the im- 
portance of a competent delegation from each 
Western State. It is not necessary that such dele- 
gates should be officers of either of the above- 
named Societies. Any persons deputed by the 
State Committees on the Albany fund, or by Gener- 
al or District Associations in the West, will doubt- 
less be welcomed and heard with interest. The one 
object of this meeting is to get at facts which the 
West alone can furnish. 





[&¥ The facts about the army and navy of the 
United States, which appear in the communication 
signed ‘‘ Fisher Ames,” on another page, are worth 
thinking of, and_ought to be remembered. 





The Yellow Fever.—The excitement which has been 
kept up for a few weeks past in New-York and Brooklyn, 
on account of the appearance of yellow fever ina malig- 
nant form at the Quarantine and Fort Hamilton, has now 
almost entirely subsided, with the fever itself. It is unde- 
niable, not only that many cases have occured, but that 
many deaths have ensued—some of the victims being 
individuals of wealth and respectability, who caught 
the eontagion while staying at their summer residences, 
near the Narrows. The fever was first brought into 
this vicinity by vessels from infected ports. They were 
anchored—to the number, at one time, of one hundred 
and twenty—at the regular Quarantine, whence the wind 
carried the pestilence to both shores of the bay. The 
public are beginning to open their eyes to the fact that 
the present Quarantine grounds are altogether too near 
the city and its suburbs, to answer the proper purpose 
of a Quarantine, and should be forthwith removed 
further off. It was not until the infecked ships were 
towed down to the Lower Bay, that the fever began to 
subside ; and itis highly probable that if they had not 
been thus sent away the epidemic would soon have found 
its way into New-York, where the mischief and excite- 
ment it might have caused would be incalculable. The 
removal of the Quarantine is a matter of pressing im- 
portance, and should be delayed no longer than pos- 
sible. 


m 
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Vermont Eleetions.—The election in Vermont for 
Governor, Congressmen, and Members of the Legisla- 
ture, was held on Tuesday, September 2d, and result - 
ed in a noble triumph of Republican principles. 
Vermont has always been among the foremost of the 
States in the cause of Freedom, and her majority this 
year is a large increase over the last. Ryland Fletcher, 
Republican candidate for Governor, is elected by twen- 
ty thousand majority over Henry Keyes, Democrat. 
In seventy towns, heard from, but three Democratic 
members to the Legislature have been elected. This 
augurs well for the Presidential election in November. 


The Pope’s Ball.—The publication of Pope Grego 
ry’s Bull against Slavery, in our last issue, has made a 
sensation in all quarters. We have concladed, in view 
ofthe great demand for the document, to issue it in 
pamphlet form, for general circulation. A friend of 
Fremont and Freedom in New-Jersey has ordered one 
thousand copies, for distribution among the foreign 
population im his neighborhood. Ne Roman Catholic 
can read it without being convimeed of his duty in the 
present pelitical crisis. We shail print an edition ef 
40,000 copies on the 10th imst., and we hope every 
friend of the Republiean cause will order as many as 
shoudd be cireulated in his vicinity. The prices, which 
we cannot yet exaetly ascertain, will be about $10 per 
thousand. Full particulars mext week. Orders ad- 
dressed to this office, mith the money, will be promptly 
executed, 
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Republican Tracts for Pennsylvania.—The proposal 
that the subscribers of The Independent should contri- 
bute ONE DOLLAR EACH to create a fund for circulating 
Fremont Tracts ia the doubtful State ef Pennsylvania, 
meets with unexpected favor. Contributions are com- 
ing in rapidly. The response is truly enthusiastic and 
neble. Next week, amd thereafter, we shall acknow- 
ledge receipts. The crisis is approaching—let every one 
of our friends aid in meeting it. 





Rather Obseurely Expressed.—We copy, from a 
Welsh journal the following item, which seems to be 
about ourselves : 

Mae yr Independent yn New-York wedi dyfed allan 
ya hyf a grymus o blaid Fremont. 

Whether our Cymbric contemporary thinks well or 
ill of us, we will leave our readers te judge. We think 
the expression is somewhat obseure. 





Niagara.—Artists are busy at Niagara painting new 
views of the falls and Rapids, to be engraved in Ger- 
many for a sumptuous work on the Scenery of Ameriea 
now preparing for publication. Some of the artists 
engaged in the work here have head-quarters in Brook- 
lyn, and the series of views is accumulating rapidly. 
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THE POLICY OF THE SOUTH. 





To THE Eprtors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


A wrirsa in a South Carolina paper fen years ago, 
eandidly says: 


“The t object to be gained by our present war 
(1846,) with 1 Mexico is the extension of the Southern 
slave power, and he already rejoices in the anticipated 
downfall of Northern influence, and the establishment 
of a Southern supremacy for all time to come.” 
“Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar 
spent there, but insures the acquisition of territory, 
which shall widen the field of Southern enterprise and 
power in the future. And the final result will be to 
reddjust the whole balance of power in the confedera- 
cy, £0 as to give us (the South) control over the opera- 
tions of the government in all time to come. the 
South be but true to itself the day of its depression 
and suffering is gone and gone for ever.” 


Now does not the avowal of sentiments of this kind 
demand the serious notice and earnest consideration of 
every friend of his country? How true the South has 
been to herself, the history of the past fifteen or twenty 
years bears ample testimony. The grasping after a 
power that shall control all “ the operations of govern- 
ment in all time to come,” by the South, looks a little 





sectional, But the hind of power by which this “ ¢on- 


ner in the Senate Chamber, to crush out freedom in 
Kansas, to banish Underwood from his plantation of 
eighty hundred acres in Virginia, to expel a Baptist 
clergyman from his pulpit in 8. C., not even allowing 
him the liberty of silence, to cause Strickland and Up- 
son to fly from Mobile to escape hanging, and to mob 
Smith eat Wheeling for asserting the right of free 
speech and Fremont? A very chivalric power indeed! 
8. L. G. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


A few men who have had experience ag canvassers 
are wanted to act as agents for this paper, in the New- 
England States, in New-York and Ohio. A liberal sal- 
ary and traveling expenses paid. Send testimonials 


and references, and address 
Josrern H. Lapp, New-York. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PERSIA. 


Tse royal mail steamship Persia left Liverpool! Sat- 
urday, 23d ult. and arrived in New-York on Wed- 
nesday. The substance of the news from Europe is that 
the British Parliament is further prorogued until Nov- 
ember. 

Napoleon is at the baths of Biarritz; he is reported 
to be urging the claims of Prince Pierre Bonaparte to 
the throne of the Danubian kingdom ; and to be en- 
gaged in considering what title to bestow on the Amer- 
ican descendants of Prince Jerome. The harvest in 
France is considered fully an average. 

There is no additional news from Spain; the appre- 
hensions of scarcity continue, and the difficulty with 
Mexico is said to be by no means settled. 





City Mortality.—The number of deaths in the City 
last week was 567 which is eighty-four less than the 
number of the week previous. One death from yellow 
fever is reported—that of a laboring man who had been 
engaged on a lighter at Quarantine. Among the list 
of other cases, there is none demanding particular 
mention, The City was never in a more healthy con- 
dition, at this season, as will be seen by the following 
comparative figures: 

Number of deaths for week ending Ang. 26, 1554, 362 


Number of deaths for week ending Aug. 25, 1855, 595 
Number of deaths for week ending Aug. 23, 1856, 567 








COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 


Tre monetary and commercial movements of the 
time abound in points of general interest. We are at 
no loss fer topics, the difficulty lies in the selection. 

Thete is always seeking employment a vast amount of 
newly-formed capital—the savings of the industry of 
hundreds of men—their hoarded labor,—which is one 
of the many definitions of capital; and how best to 
deal with this floating or surplus capital, is constantly 
coming up for discussion. 

Banks Lave been established for its safe and temporary 
deposit ; and these institutions, while they afford safety to 
the depositors for their fands, do not permit the use of 
those funds to be lost to the community. The use they 
put them to yields the banks a large profit ; and the ques- 
tion arises ought they not te allow interest on such de- 
posits ? The practice of allowing interest on deposits is 
not a general one. It is adopted by some of the large 
and best-managed banksin the city, such as the Conti- 
nental, the American Exchange, and the Metropolitan, 
but it is’ repudiated by some of the old banks. The 
principle of granting interest on deposits is founded on 
justice, though complained of by many who deem it 
wrong, as stimulating an unwise extension of loans and 
discounts, and consequently stimulating speculation. 
This we deem an error, founded on a very short-sighted 
view of the subject, as bona fide deposits are something 
real and substantial, not like the creations of paper 
money out of mere indebtedness as are the obligations 
or certificates of debt, on which banks are allowed to 
sue their notes. This latteris a purely credit system, 
but relates to another subject than banks of deposit, to 
which we propose to limit ourselves. Our City Banks 
are mostly banks of deposit only. All our large banks 
issue very few notes; and the time will come when they 
will issue only notes of large denominations, The cir- 
culation of the City Banks is very small ; being always at 
par, and they are redeposited almost as soon as received 

The money deposited in Bank is one of the most le- 
gitimate resources for making loans and discounts. 
There is always a large average amount of these deposits 
which is not withdrawn, and if the bank lend only 
within this average, keeping a fair proportion of specie 
on hand to meet the demand for the gemainder, they 
are always safe. Every bank soon finds out by expe- 
rience whereabouts that average is and is guided ac- 
cordingly. Butthe character of the deposit ‘accounts 
varies. Some depositors leave large amounts constantly 
on hand, arid some a mere nominal amount, using the 
bank as a mere convenience for collecting and paying 
drafts. The banks gain only by euch deposits as leave 
constantly a balance on hand, and out of the use of 
these deposits in addition to the use of their capital 
have they to make their profits. Such being the case, 
—the depositors in fact lending the bank capital, they 
are legitimately entitled to a proportion of the profits 
in the shape of interest; and the profitable use of 
their balances cannot justly be objected to, so far as 
they are real and not nominal. 

There are two principal classes of Bank Accounts— 
the one being of deposits left for safe keeping, and al- 
lowed to remain in large amounts from time to time, 
the depositors requiring little or no accommodation, 
and another where the accounts are drawn down to a 
small daily balance, and the depositors requiring steady 
accommodation. The first only give the bank a profit. 
The capital of the banks is the principal security to the 
depositors for their fands; and this is one out of many 
reasons,, why in so large a commereial city as 
this, banks with small capitals should not exist. They 
will, however, die a natural death. With the security 
ofa large paid-up capital the best kind of depositors 
are attracted; but next to the point ef security, the 
advantage in the shape ofa share in the profits as in- 
terest is what will attract those depositors who oaly 
want safe places for their money, with the usual con- 
veniences for collecting and paying drafts. The justice 
of this is not widely understood at present, but it will 
in time be recognized fully. 

We have been led to these remarks by the experi- 
enee of the great London joint Stock Banks, who com- 
menced on the principal of paying iterest on deposite: 
The first of these banks, the London and Westminster 
was only founded in 1834; but this was followed by 
the London Joint Stock Bank, and by the London and 
County Bank in 1837, the Union in 1889, the Com- 
mercial in 1$40, the Royal British in 1849, the City 
Bank, and the Bank of London in 1855, and the Unity 
Bank in this year. The London News of the 30 July, 
from which we get the facts, states as follows : 

“The principle once established, it will be seen from 
the following table, showing the amount of capital, the 
profits for the year, and the deposits on the 3lst De- 
cember in the respective years, that the progress of 
the system has been rapid and continuous. 
Pees. aeetie, Dep 

1849 .. 2,861,180 |: 182,363 *.. * Tpebioas 

184 .. 2,772,795 444,536 .. 26,338,566 
_ On the 31st December, 1855, the paid up capital had 
increased to £3,587,805, and the deposits to 
£31,380,802; but the returns of June, 1856, exhibit a 
still more extraordinary increase. Excluding the Lea- 
ddn and County and the Royal British, which have not 
yet held their meetings, the paid up capital was 
£3,950,000, the profit for the half year £317,734, and 
the amount of deposits £32,343,770. This latter amount 
would probably be raised to nearly £38,000,000 were 
the deposits of the Banks who have not yet published 
their reports included.” 

The establishment of joint etock banks, and the pay- 
ing of interest on deposits has added largely to the 
number of persons keeping banking accounts. 

Here isa permanent advantage to the many—to the 
owners of small capitals, the bulk of which would other- 
wise have remained nearly unproductive. The aggre- 
gate of the whole is immense. The circulation of this 
in a reproductive form adds to the general wealth, and 
it is the great utility of Banks that they perform this 
function of distribution in the most effectual manner. 

The same Journal from which we have already quot- 
ed, adds: 

“The managers of banks are necessarily more compe- 
tent judges of the value of any given security than in- 
dividuals, especially small capitalists, can be; and banks 
are consequently, from their large transactions, a sort 
of insurance office for capital, spreading the inevitable 


1944 Deposits. 





| risks over a vast surface, aud thereby reducing the 


|Supr. 4, 1856. 


{or OF the “operations “of goverment in af tims 0 tatlo of risk to the capital WET te»: 
come, what is it? Can it not be easily guessed’ from 
that which has been employed to beat and maim Sum- 


proportions. The great addition to the public a 
and the benefits commerce derives from the rAonn 
of millions of idle capital to productive Circula 
the discount of bills and similar advances is Pe by 
only benefit obtained by the extension of the |." 
system, The depositors themselves, who would... 
wise recefve no return for their surplus capital pg 
unemployed, or who would obtain a return only ; hp 
siderable risk, share largely in the profits obtain an 
the banks, in addition to the economy of time oe 
involved in the receipt and payment of 
drafis. The Union Bank of London alone in the yo, 
ending June 30, 1856, distsibuted as interest amare 
depositors no less a sum than £196,594, while th..." 
fit divisible among its shareholders was £19] il 
It is but fair that the depositors should profit in « 
degree from what they contribute so large!s “gn 

The rate of interest has differed in dif, rent 
The last and newest innovation, however. o; old } 
ing is that proposed by the Unity Bank of I taken 
allowing depositors te share with the sto! cae an 
according toa fixed proportion, ea 
We copy what follows fer 
80th July. 
eo erda —t atly, become a settled m 

erest on deposit and ev a en 

the chief difference jn ae betes pe yh ee 
banks is, as to the point were the inv. 3 
on current accounts. The usyal - 
on balances which have not been 1 
per cent. on those not below £900. 
Bank allows two per cent. on acco 
upwards, and one per cent. on all he + tf 

“The royal British Bank was te we wen 
introduce the Scotch system into London : b ate a 54, 
but slow progress compared with those founded on o* 
ordinary principle. The Unity Bank has innovated o. 
further, by proposing to give the depositors, in a ate 
to the one or twd per cent. on their monthly 1 sles | 
one-half of the net profits, after deducting fire 
cent. on the paid up capita! and the amount: 
ried to the reserve fund. Although this plan offers 
considerable advantages to the depositors, it wi) . 
quire very large profits to remunerate the shareh ¥ 
ere, and these profits the promoters hope to secu }, 
sharing them with those who assist in their creat} 
a greater extent than is done by other establishment 
Some — must necessarily elapse before the soyna. 
neas of this principle, or rather the inducement it hot 
out to embark capital io forming a bank, can be tested 
and unpromising as it may now appear to most of ys 
it should not be forgotten that the Opposition ti # 
system of Joint Stock Banking, as proposed by +h 
London and Westminster, was very general pot on} 
among bankers, but among many whio were 
ed with banks, except as depositors. 

“That the general principles on which , 
Stock Banks of London are conducted ar nd. ex. 
perience has proved beyond a doubt; that the pabli 
has not been blind to the advantages they offer js 
shown by the progress made by the older banks during 
the past year, notwithstanding the establishment of twy 
new ones, holding out no unusual or dangerous 
tions to customers. Bat it is important, looking at the 
vast numbers now interested in the position : 
Institutions, that no precaution against abuse sh 
omitted, and that the audit of their accounts s 
not be a mere verification of balances, but 
inspection of their securities, also; whi! 
complete publicity should be given to t 
sheets, for which it is extremely desiral 
form should be devised, which all Joint § 
without exception—the Bank of England 
should be compelled to adopt.” 
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It is with a clear insight into the real bea 
practical banking that a leading capitalist has sug: 
the formation of a Bank in this city with a /ar 
capital, which shall be organized upon the pr 
granting a certain small rate of interest to d 
and of taking only accounts from parties whor 
financial accommodation asa matter of course, ; 
keep regular balances. Such Bank to employ th 
tal and the deposits entrusted to them, in dis 
bills and loaning money in the open market 
gation to give preferences to any one. Thus m 
would secure the best business, 
making the best dividends. 

A part of the success of the Lond 
arises from the exemption of not 
receivable, not having but a moderate ti 
maturity, from the usury laws. If we, wit! 
ent system of banking, or any impr ent o 
to allow banks to discount bills receivable and not 
hand in the same way as our New-York discount brok 
do in spite of law, we should grant a great | 
borrowers of money and enable the beuet 
banking system to be greatly extended 

There are so many ways by which unser 
can evade the usury laws that we wonder at | 
bornness of our Legislature in refusing any ameliorat 
We know of one City Bank which has evaded th 
laws with impunity, in the following manne: 
President has borrowed a large sum of his bank 
own name, and gone into the market and bou; 
best kind of mercantile paper at the highest : 
discount, 14 to two per cent per month whe: 
has been tight, and has placed the sums thus guine! 
periodically to the credit of the Bank. By such mean: 
has he made a bank to flourish w 
ed was in a poor and sinking condition 

The anticipation of money requiren 
place in the early part of last mouth, 
state of the money-marke 
condition of the market is t 
cause there is confessedly not on 
offering for discount, and au active d: 
to pay duties on general merchaudis: 
sumption, but the banks have contracted ther 
discount lines another $309,009, is } 
contraction of the week before. Th 
be that call-loans have diminished, are 
and will further diminish, but that was mad 
last week by the disposition which existed to 
stock accounts. The demand for loar 
minished in greater proportion 
healthy extent of the bank contracti 

It is, however, something of a novelty for 
work easier in supply, while the banks contr 
they now have done in the last two week: 
it as a good omen for the fall season 
nevertheless recollect that the middle of & 
the usual average period for the money-mari 
come more or less stringent. We are yet (0 
the busy part of the fall season. The h 
ments will have to be made from the | 
to the 15th of November. The demand for® 
expected then to be the heaviest, but +! 
likely to be adequate. Of themselves, th 
ble always equal the bills payable; and 
bankers and other capitalists have bo 
they can re-lend to the extent they recei¥ 
sence of speculation on the stock 
lieved the market sensibly. There is not s° heavy 4 
amount of hypothecated stocks, a5 1s usu 
speculative excitement. Stocks are hela | 
parties rather than weak ones; by ¥! ich, 
that they are held by parties who do not nese, 
not pledge them; which makes all the dierene 
effect on the market. The dicount 
called in all their loans, having us 
capital in their own more peouliar line of busiae 
discount of paper. The grocery interests bat 
great borrowers, We observe among the 
last week, that the amount of sugars entered | 
sumption, was $608,595, and teas $51,' 
$954,231. 

The rates of discount are steady, as fol! 
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Sixty to ninety days dated paper, 8 to °! 
Four to six months ditto, Beto ¥ 
Single names and second class, 10 to!” 
Call-loans by banks and bankers, 7 

The payments for custom duties in * 
this port amounted to the large sum of ,3 
while in August 1355, tlfe 
$4,378,348 02. 

The banks are strong in specie. They ™* 
report an average of thirteen millions ¢ 
must have actually a greater sum by th 
gold received late in last week. While 
does not thus diminish, the mild mode « 
which they have adopted will be continued. 

In reference to the exteas of cont! 
adopted by the banks, we cannot refraia from 
the following from Moran's excellent po 
banks, banking and currency : 

“ Banks, instead of attempting to kee) 448 a 
serve of specie, should see rather that their res , 
always in proportion to their approachiny 
July, preparatory to the tall dep oe 
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mean the cost without ti 
the French Government. 
ot least the French imp 
drawback, This systen 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


Anr thou a king, and dost thou wear that bauble 
Which thousands sigh for, on thine aged brow ? 

And hast thou found it fraught with care and trouble? 
And dost thou weep, whén millions round thee bow ?— 

Prince of my native hills, I grant thy glory, 

Now give thy character, and tell thy story. 


Long hast thou stood without the least emotien, 
And seen whole nations rise and sink away, 
Like waves succeeding on the restless ocean, 
As wild and dashing, and as brief as they: 
And thou dost not relax one single feature— 
Thou hast no sympathy for human creature! 


Passing the noted fall of Greece and Rome, 
And all the kingdoms famed in classic story, 
Didst thou feel safe within thy native home, 
When Bonaparte arose in all his glory, 
And shook the thrones of tyrants with a nod, 
And made whole empires fear the “ scourge of God ‘” 


Didst thou look on with cold and icy brow, 
When modern Greece was stirring to be free? 
And eould’st theu see~poor suffering Hungary bow, 
In blood and chains low at her conquerer’s knee ? 
When fated France was torn the hundredth time, 
Say, did’st thou feel no pang in that hard breast of 
thine ? 


In thine own country too, the hand of time, 
Has wrought some changes, ‘mid his mighty swellings ; 
And thou did’st stand and rear thy head sublime, 
When the wild warwhoop howled around our dwellings, 
And woman’s shriek, and infaney’s faint wailing, 
And age’s trembling hand were unavailing. 


Say, art thou patriotic? Did’st thou feel 
No thrill of wrath to hear the British thunder ? 
And when thy country rose with breast of steel 
To meet the foe, did’st thou stand still and wonder ? 
Or did’st thou joy to meet the high behest, 
Of him whose honored name.is written on thy crest ? 


And when the tocsin ceased to sound alarms, 

And peace returned, our happy shores to bless, 
When smiling plenty came with open arms, 

To give the sons of toil her loved caress ; 
And halls of science rose in splendor round thee, 
Darest thou to tell how unconcerned they found thee ? 


But if no interest for thy country’s fame, 
Had’st thou no blushes for her deep disgrace ? 
When the poor savage was forbid to claim 
Among his fathers’ graves a resting-place ? 
While still the slave bows neath oppression’s rod, 
And hopes no help from man, and knows not of a God? 


Art thon a politician? Hast thou stood 
A eandidate for high official station? 
And did’st thou sacrifice thine all that’s good, 
Thy firm integrity to rule the nation? 
If not—assume thine office, show thy power 
To save thy eountry in her struggling hour. 


Can’st thon stand still and hear the loud alarms 
Which startle Congress in its present session ? 

See ‘‘ tortured Kansas” crushed by ‘‘ Border arms,” 
And California roused to desperation ?— 

Dost thou not tremble on thy solid base, 

When eivil war thus stares us in the face ? 


Look at our rulers !—see their discord spread, 
Without one particle of honor in it; 

See slavery’s demdn high exalt his head, 
And ruffianism in our very Senate ! 

Where angel truth and purity, and station, 

Are crushed with bludgeons, aimed at all the nation. 


Dost tell me, yet some tru‘h and hope remains, 
Honor and jastice have not quite departed! 
Don’t tell me, yet our ermire bears no stains, 
And our judiciary is yet true-hearted !— 
Witness the side it takes in al! divisions! 
Witness ‘‘ contempt of court”—-and slave-decisions. 


And now, old hoary friend, one word of caution, 
See that no inch of earth beneath thy sway, 
Shall e’er be marked by foot of foul oppression, 
While yet thy summit hails the dawn of day ;— 
And while we crowa thee prince of hills and fountains, 
Stand for ‘free speech, free press, free men,” Free 
Mountains. 


I stood beside thee ’mid the morning gleam, 

And saw the sun rise from the dark blue sea, 
Throwing athwart thy brow, his first bright beam, 

As if his homage first were due to thee ;— 
And flowers around thy moveless foot were springing, 
And birds their liveliest notes of joy were bringing.— 


Anon I saw thee in anight of storm, 
When the dark tempest round thy breast was sweep- 
ing, 
And thou did’st rear thy still majestic form, 
Like a lone pilgrim, friendless watches keeping ;—— 
And nature's blast, and natare’s beam the while, 
Alike were met by thee, with cold and bitter smile. 


And still thou art a king ?—Well, be it so, 
Thou hast no heart within that granite breast, 
And human agitations, weal or woe, 
Ne’er woke thy sympathies or broke thy rest; 
And nought shall break it, till the jadgment morning, 
When the archangel sounds his latest warning. 


And still thou art a king 9—Well be it £0, 
Thy throne ehall stand when prouder thrones have 
erumbled ; _ 
And thou shalt wear that crown upon thy brow, 
When kings and crowns have in the dust been 
humbled, 
And thy proud name as o’er the senses stealing 
Shall wake the chords of patriotic feeling. 


Prince of my native hilla, I bid adieu ; 

My feet mast now far from my native dwelling ; 
Thy long uncounted years will still be new 

While mine must fade e’en with the tale I’m telling ;— 
And when the pilgrim’s form must press the tomb, 
Thine still will flourish in perennial bloom, 


Well, be it so,—I go my lonely way ; " 
And cares, aud toils, and nameless woes beset’ me ; 
But when on earth I’ve passed my darkened day, 
The glories of a brighter morn await me; . 
While thon, when time’s strong hand has laid thee low 
No resurrection morn shalt ever know. 
Jury, 1856. GRANITE, 
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“WHERE THERE’S A WILL, 
,A WAY.” 





THERE'S 


Henry Burcsrr was not quite twelve years of age 
when hig father died; and fastas his tears fell when 
he knew that his kind papa would be with him no 
more, he wept, if possible, more violently, when 
his mother told him they must leave the pretty 
cottage, the only home he had ever known, and 
and that hereafter he was to live with farmer 
Howard. 

“We are poor, Henry,” she said, ‘very poor, 
and young as you are, my boy, you must now earn 
your own support. But keep up a stout heart, you 
can doit. Fie onthose tears!” and she turned hastily 
that he might not perceive the grief that was pierc- 
ing her own sou). 

Farmer Howard was a hard master, and a sorry 
time had poor Henry during the long summer days 
that succeeded this interview with his mother. It 
was work, with no relaxation, from the earliest dawn 
until the twilight had quite faded. Often did his 
courage fail, and despondency and indolence urge 
him to stop, but a stern necessity was on him, he 
oust do or starve; and hence he kept at it, wearily 
enough to be sure, until the last apple was in the 
eellar, the last ear of corn in the crib, and all things 
secured against the winter, with the most pains- 
taking thoroughiesa, 

The winter, tardy as its approach appeared to 
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lege of school, and its glorious long evenings that he 
might spend as he chose, with no spectres of huge 
heaps of corn to husk, or vast fields of powtoes to 
dig, looming up in the distance. , 

How well those hours for study were improved, 
or how highly prized, the bright light which the 
blazing pine splinter shed from the attic window, 
until long past the hour of twelve, might tell. (A 
pine splinter, because the mistress was a corcful 
soul and saved the candle-ends to light Henry to 
bed.) He advanced with surprising rapidity in his 
studies, and what wonder? Ardent, persevering 
effort was never unsuccessful. When the spring 
came he was quite master of the Latin grammar, 
and was beginning to read in this language with 
some degree of ease. The summer, with its weari- 
some round of duties, could not damp his desire for 
knowledge. Every spare moment was carefully 
seized and sedulously employed in his favorite 
study. 

The winter came again, and with gleeful heart 
Henry bounded away to the village school. On the 
way a classmate overtook him; one who had often 
jeered him for his bashfulness, and plain, homespun 
attire, and who, with every advantage, had uninter- 
ruptedly pursued his studies. 

“ Ha, ha, how are you Hal?” said he, “ don’t you 
wish you could read all that?” triumphantly holding 
up a Latin Reader, and spreading his palm compla- 
cently over the open page, Henry kept his own 
counsel, and together they proceeded toward the 
school-house. — 

Soon after the opening of the morning exercises, 
the class in Latin was called to the recitation bench. 

“Henry,” said the master, “I think you will 
not be able to go on with the class you were in last 
winter, you must fall back with the beginners.” 

“] should like to enter the Virgil class, Sir.” 

“Virgil class! Nonsense boy, you could notread 
one word. Just let me sce now,” opening the book 
and placing it in his hand. 

“ How far shall I read?” 

“ As far as you can,” replied the master, with a 
sharp twinkle of his gray eyes, and an inyoluntary 
sarcastic smile. 

Henry commenced unhesitatingly to read, and 
had turned the first, second and third leaves before 
the master had sufficiently recovered from his sur- 
prise to arrest him. 

“Stop, sir! Where did you learn all this?” 

Henry told him where. Taking him by the arm, 
the master led him to the center of the room, and 
placing his hand upon his head, said : 

“ Attention, boys; here is a hero; a greater con- 
queror than was Cesar or Napoleon. Give him a 
round; three times three, now.” 

Cheerily, heartily, rang out that applause, pene- 

trating the farthest recesses of that time-worn 
building, making the windows fairly shake again. 
What a proud day was that for Henry! How his 
heart leaped and almost bounded out of his bosom 
—how the boys shook hands with, and envied him 
—how the-girls nodded and blinked their pretty 
eyes at him ; he has not yet forgotten, and although 
at the present time the laurels of a country’s regard 
are clustering thick about his brow, he often says 
“That was the victory of my life. It was at farmer 
Howard’s I learned to labor unflinchingly for a 
given end.” 
Children, this is no fancy sketch. Such a lad as 
I have described really existed, and from his exam- 
ple may we not learn to plant for ourselves elevated 
standards, and never give over until we have mas- 
tered every obstacle and reached our aim? 

It is not always lessons to be learned, or wood- 
piles to be demolished or rebuilt. There are bad 
hearts to govern, vicious inclinations to restrain, 
selfish dispositions to be overcome; many, many 
wrongs to be righted. There is room for a life-long 
labor in our own hearts. Up then, my young 
friends, with a strong purpose of life. Shrink not 
at the sight of difficulty. Remember that “where 
therc’s a will, there’s a way,” and that perseverence 
is the sure guaranty of success. E.C.S. 





SUNDAY. 
“Mama,” asked Herbert, ‘‘do you know which 
is the best hen we've got?” 

“ Nop don’t.” 

‘Well, I do, it’s old Browny.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Because, yesterday was Sunday, you know, 
and all the other hens laid eggs, and she never laid 
one egg. Wasn’t she a good hen?” 

“Yes, my son, Browny was a good hen, and she 
would have been just as good if she had laid an egg.” 

Herbert looked perplexed. ‘‘ What does God wish 
us to do on the Sabbath-day ’” asked his mother. - 

“Not to work, and not to play, and to go to 
meeting, and to read good books, and such things.” 

“Why does he tell us not to work and not to 
play?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Suppose you should do a great many kind 
things for some poor little boy ; shouldn’t you wish 
him to think of you sometimes, and be grateful to 
you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ God has done, and is all the while doing a great 
many kind things for us, and He wishes us to love 
and to think about Him, But He knows that while 
our work and our playthings are about, we shall be 
thinking about them and forget Him, So he com- 
mands us, one day in each week, to lay all such 
things aside, and to spend that day in reading the 
Book he has given us to tell us all about himself, 
and in hearing and thinking about Him. Browny, 
you know, couldn’t spend the Sabbath in this way, 
for she could neither think nor read. So there is 
no reason why she should, nor has God commanded 
her, to do differently on the Sabbath, from what 
she does om other days. Were you careful to keep 
the Sabbath as you ought?” 

“Some of the time. I played with Ponto a 
little ?” 

“ 7 did good things,” said Ellie. 

“ What did you do?” 

“T helped Katie.” 

“ And what did Katie do?” 

“ Oh—she—not much of anything.” 

“Doubtless, then, you helped her,” said Mrs. 
Elliot. Katie was a German girl, who took care 
of the children while their mother was at‘church. 
As she had no German books, and couldn’t read 
English, she couldn’t well “ do much of any thing,” 
but Mrs. Elliot thought Ellie might have found 
something to do. The children resolved that the 
next Sabbath they would do “just right, all day.” 

The next Saturday was rainy. Towards night, 
Ellie said cheerfully, “ It won't rain to-morrow.” 

“Why not?” asked Herbert. 

“Because God wants us to go to meeting, and 
he won't have it rain so we can’t go.” 

“Tt did rain, one Sunday.” 

“Did it? Well, I shouldn’t think it ought to.” 

“Why! Ellie, God knows best.” 

“No,” said Ellie, “ papa and mama know best, 
for mother said so.” Whereupon Herbert got his 
own head puzzled, trying to explain to Ellie, that 
papa and mama knew best what children ought to 
do; that is, better than children did; but that 
about the rain, and euch things, God knew better 
than papa and mama did. Sabbath morning, the 
sun rose bright and clear. Ellie said, “ There” — 
she “knew "twould.” In the forenoon she went to 
church, and kept her eyes open long enough to bear 
the text, and opened them again for the last singing. 
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‘ag if they said, “That's right, Ellie; neither 
nor we should understand the sermon if we were 
awake. Let's have a good nap.” In the afternoon 
it rained again, and Mrs. Elliot was not well enough 
to talk with the children, so Ellie had to amuse 
herself. She did every thing that she thought was 
| proper. She. read, and sung, and had a Sabbath- 
school, and taught “To do to all men as I would,” 
‘and “How doth the little busy bee,” to whole rows 
lof chairs and crickets. Then she tried to make 
Ponto sit still, and to persuade Kitty not to be 
catching flies, and running around after her tail 
Sabbath-day. And yet it wasn’t night. What 
should she do? “ Mama,” she asked, “ can’t you 
read me a story in The Independent?” 

“There is.no story for children in this week’s 
Independent,” replied her mother. 

“Oh, dear! and there wasn’t last week. I don’t 
think its good for much, if there isn’t any story in 
it,” said Ellie. 

Her father explained to Ellie that there were 
more naughty people than usual, fo be attended to 
just now, and that he supposed the gentlemen who 
made The Independent, didn’t have much time to 
think about the children. Herbert was answering 
Bible questions, and Ellie concluded she would 
answer some too, so she climbed into her father’s 
lap. 

“Well,” said her father, “who was the first 
man ?” 

“ Adam.” 

“ Right, Ellie; and who was the first woman ?” 

Ellie couldn’s- think for a moment. Then she 
said, “Oh! why, of course, Adam’s mother.” 

“Ab! you little rogue, who are laughing at 
Ellie’s mistake, can you tell? And if Eve was not 
Adam’s mother, what relation was she to Adam? 
and how did God make Adam? and how did he 
make Eve? Can you answer these questions? If 
not, you had better get the Bible, and ask some one 
to read the story to you directly; for Ellie could 
answer them after she had thought a moment ; and 
people look rather foolish, when they are laughing 
at others, for not knowing what they do not know 
themselves.” 

While Ellie and her father were talking about 
Adam and Eve, Herbert sat thinking very seriously. 

“* Herbert,” said Mr, Elliot, “‘ what are you think- 
ing about ?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “what God makes 

people for. They don’t do him any good. We 
don’t do a thing for him, and I don’t see what He 
makes us for.” 
Little reader, can you answer Herbert’s question ? 
Do you know why God had made you? Shall [ 
tell you? God is so kind, that he loves to have 
happy beings near him. He is good, too, and loves 
goodness, and he has so made you that you cannot 
be happy, unless you are good. He made you that 
there might be one more good and happy being in 
his universe. In this world, you will not always 
be good, and, therefore, not always happy. But 
if you so live here, that when you die, God can take 
you to heaven, his own beautiful home, you will 
there be perfectly good and so, perfectly happy? 
Will you try? E. C. F. 


CLEANLINESS AND GODLINESS. 





Ir often happens that a sentence or a passage of 
Scripture, already quite familiar, comes to the mind 
with new force, from the peculiar circumstances of 
its application, or from a fresh view which we are 
perhaps accidentally led to take of it. 

So it was one bright Sabbath morning in June, 
when all was calm and still, when showers had re- 
freshed the earth, and everything was in harmony 
with the day. We gathered the old and the young 
around the family altar, from which for more than 
half a century the incense had arisen of the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice, The voice that first con- 
secrated the altar had joined the throng of those 
who sing around the throne above ; but like Abra- 
ham, he who had “‘commanded his children and 
his household after him to keep the way of the 
Lord,” had left many descendants to honor him by 
following in his steps, and the breath of prayer 
arose from another heart equally consecrated to 
God. 

The petitions that went up were for ourselves and 
for our friends ; those far and near were remember- 
ed; the welfare of the church universal ; and all with 
earnestness, as if we really needed and desired the 
things that we asked for, and heard the words “ be- 
lieve that ye receive them and ye shal! have them.” 

One petition impressed itself upon me, and as 
specially appropriate on that bright, pure day: 
‘* May we draw near to the thrdne of grace, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and 
our bodies washed with pure water.” 

As the impression did not pass away with the 
“amen” of the prayer, still musing on the subjeet, 
I was led to think of the close connection there may 
be between outward purity and inward cleansing. 
Wko does not remember persons who left an im- 
pression of external purity and beauty on the mind, 
while they exemplified at the same time the beauty 
of holiness? And is there not a foundation in this 
text for the homely saying that “ cleanliness is next 
to godliness ?” 

Among the Jews there was special reason for 
these requirements, As an idolatrous people, just 
rescued from abject slavery and bondage to a nation 
of idolaters, the very sdea of holiness and purity 
was unknown, and must be by slow degrees wrought 
into their minds through outward forms of cleansing, 
connected with their worship. By degrees the pu- 
rification, at first external, could be made to appear 
ag also necessary to* the heart. 

This idea once established, and other purposes 
answered, the forms were abolished and the old 
ritual was ready to vanish away. But still there is 
@ necessary connection in the mind, and you can 
hardly conceive a character of entire holiness, with- 
out the outward manifestation of the same. 
There are certain habits that always strike us as 
inconsistent with this thorough purity, whether it 
be that which entereth into or that which cometh 
out of the man, which defileth the man. And how 
ean slavery to a vile habit be consistent with the 
liberty of the Gospel ? 

Haye you ever in your youthful days been ad- 
dressed on the subject of personal religion by a 
zealous friend, perchance a minister, who, while pro- 
claiming liberty, was himself the servant of cor- 
ruption? and have you not expended all your in- 
genuity in escaping, not from the truth, but from 
too close proximity to the lips that uttered it, while 
you inwardly asked in your agony, and felt mis- 
chievous enough to make the inquiry of him, 
whether he called that “ praying breath?” 

We sat not long since in @ prayer-meeting. The 
room was tight and warm ; the furnace rivalled Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s merely because there was no supply 
of air to its heated surface; and the air (so called) 
within the room was rapidly consumed by lungs and 
gas lights. We had been somewhat dall through two 
or three long prayers, but threw the blame on the 
building committee. We were conscious that the 
spirit was wiiling though the flesh was weak, under 
the depressing influences. . 

But there came a fayorite hymn, and as we heard 
the words joined to a favorite tune, we roused our- 
_ Selves to throw the whole soul into the song. We 
, began, but im addition to the influences already at- 
work, came into our sensitive nostrils odors not of 

‘ Araby the blest.” In vain we tried to escape it ; 
' he who sang gave to the breath of praise a power- | 
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and with a loud voice and fall lungs gave his neigh- 
bors the full benefit of his acquisitions. 

For once we were ready to advocate the Quaker 
rule of seating men and women on the opposite 
sides of the house, then one could have broken 
rules and escaped to the side of the sisterheod, 
when a better atmosphere would have reigned. 

If this be disagreeable in the telling, how much 
more in the experience, and what right has any 
man to subject his neighbors to such annoyances ? 

Seriously, and to return to our first statement, 
there is a connection between outward and inward 
purity ; the heart answers to the life, and who can 
be pure with such a habit fixed upon him? Who 
can be free and promise liberty, while himself the 
servant of corruption ? 

Brother, keep thyself pure; and, if in bondage, 
cast off thy chains. Erwest. 


ARE WE WORKING TOGETHER WITH 
CHRIST? 


A snort time ago (see Independent July 17) we 
submitted to the readers of this paper a few 
thoughts connected with this question. Thatit isa 
question which we should often put to ourselves 
was argued from the fact that there is no duty 
which has any greater claims on Christians than 
that of working together with Christ for the pro- 
motion and accomplishment of the great purpose 
for which he came into the world. The importance 
of putting this question frequently to ourselves was 
argued, also, from the analogous truth, that there 
is no privilege or honor to which, as Christians, we 
ean aspire or attain, more exalted or more adapted 
to satisfy the loftiest ambition, than that of being 
permitted to work together with Christ in the pro- 
motion of the grandest enterprise ever undertaken 
upon this earth. The importance of frequently ex- 
amining ourselves in relation to the matter indicat- 
ed in the question was argued, still farther, from 
the results to which such self-examination would be 
likely to lead, among which one of the most impor- 
tant is this, that we might thereby be led to some 
acquaintance with our real character, and particu- 
larly to a knowledge of the extent of our likeness 
to Christ, and of the degree in which we possess 
his spirit and are moved by aims, purposes, and as- 
pirations like his. ‘To know our true position in 
these respects,” it was said, is certainly of the 
highest importance, for only so far as we are like 
Christ—in harmony and codperation with him— 
only so far are we truly his, and only so far are we 
fit for joining or enjoying the glorious company of 
the Christ-like in heaven.” 

In the light of these and cognate considerations, 
we would now ask, is it not manifest that it very 
nearly and deeply concerns us that we often ex- 
amine ourselves whether we are aiming and endea- 
voring to be ‘“‘ workers together” with God and with 
Christ or neglecting this sacred duty and exalted 
privilege to our own iniealculable injury and loss. 

When the claims of this duty and the attractions 
of this privilege come to be duly felt, then must 
those who feel them becomg solicitous to ascer- 
tain how and in what ways they may beeome “ work- 
ers together” with Him to whom they owe all that 
love and gratitude can prompt. Then must such be- 
gin to inquire most earnestly as to the purpose for 
which Christ came into the world, as to the object 
of his mission and ministry, and especially as to 
those departments of his great undertaking which 
he is xow carrying on in the world, and in the 
furtherance and accomplishment of which they may 
be ‘‘ workers together with him,” and permitted to 
throw in their contribution of hearty, though per- 
haps feeble assistance. Paul as a “ worker to- 
gether” with Christ understood what his duty in 
this relation required of him, (2 Cor. 6: 1); and 
those who wish to sustain the same relation to their 
beloved Master must often desire likewise to see 
clearly the great purpose of his coming, and in what 
way they may best promote his cause and the work 
which he is still carrying on in the world. The 
highest ambition and delight of one who truly loves 
his Savior, and hopes to enjoy the blessedness of 
his smile of approval, or to be near him, must be 
to be engaged in his work, and to be a co-worker 
with him in carrying it forward to its final consum- 
mation. To this end he must have a clear concep- 
tion of the objects and nature of the work which 
Christ is now carrying on in the world, and of the 
ways in which he may promote those objects in his 
individual sphere of exertion. 

What, then, is the work which Christ is still 
carrying on in the world, and in the accomplish- 
ment of which he grants unto his followers the 
high honor and privilege of being workers together 
with him? This work may be variously expressed 
according to the aspecta in which it is regarded. 
It may be said to consist in the conVerting of gin- 
ners and the edifying of saints; in saving men from 
their sins; in turning men from all unrighteousness 
or wrongdoing ; in redeeming men from all iniquity, 
and purifying unto himselfa peculiar people zealous 
of good works; in destroying the works of the 
devil; in making all things new; in making men 
perfect in Christ Jesus; in making men Christlike 
and fit for the society of the Christlike in heaven ; 
in delivering men from this present evil world; orina 
word, in a moral regeneration, renovation and refor- 
mation of the world. If we look at the means by 
which this work is to be accomplished we find them 
indicated in the New Testament by such phrases as 
these: Bearing witness to the truth, being sancti- 
fied through the truth, making manifest God’s name, 
declaring God’s name to the world which had not 
known Him, and giving unto men eternal life, which 
life consists in knowing the only true God and Je- 
sus Christ whom He has sent. 

Whenever, therefore, we can promote the great 
work of Christ in any-of the foregoing aspects of it, 

or give efficiency to that truth which is a prominent 
means of its accomplishment, we may consider our- 
selves called upon or privileged to be workers to- 
gether with Christ. We are forwarding bis work 
when we highly value and search diligently for the 
very truth which Christ taught, or when we lead 
otherg to value this truth above all price and to seek 
for it as for hidden treasures. Christ’s truth and 
especially his teachings in regard to the character 
of God, are of the highest importance as means to 
promote his cause and forward his work. Christ 
very obviously placed a great dependance on a true 
knowledge of God for the moral reformation of the 
world. Without a true knowledge of God there can 
be no true love of Him; and this last is the only 
stable foundation of rightness of heart and right- 
ness of life. We may aid Christ’s work by what- 
ever we can do to make God an object of filial rev- 
erence and love—of such genuine and child-like 
affections as will show themselves in endeavors to 
do His will and to please Him in all things, We 
may be workers together with Christ, also, when- 
ever we can do any thing to foster and strengthen 
fraternal affections man-ward, and to have our fel- 
low-pilgrims regarded with that love which springs 
from a conviction that they are, equally with our- 
selves, objects of God’s fatherly care and concern. 
The great purpose of the Gospel may be said to be 
the btinging of the benevolent principle into an 
equality with the selfish, so that the Christian shall 
perform all his duties to others with the same fidel- 
ity with which he instinctively follows the prompt- 
ings of self-love and the natural desire of happiness, 
Filial love to God and fraternal love to our brethren 
will lead to the fulfilling of the whole law. To 
cherish and foster these principles of all right action 
is therefyre the most effectual way of forwarding 
Christ's 





work in the world, They will lead ad intiiasinniedianitind them oocurred 





alike to going about and doing good as we have op- 
portunity, and also, to the reproving and opposing 
of all sinful and iniquitous practices, customs, or 
institutions in the world. Under these heads, | 
might be arranged hundreds of specific services in | 
Christ’s eause which our space will not allow of our 
naming. This only can we, at present, say, that 
whenever we are led by love God-ward or man-ward 
we are then certainly workers together with Christ. 


Selections. 


THE FALLS- OP LODORE. 





[Por the convenience of our readers we re-print this 
wonderful imitative poem of Southey, referred to in 
eur Editorial Correspondence last week. } 


Flow does the water 
Come down at Lodore? 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time, 
And, moreover, he tasked me 
To tell him in rbyme,. 
* Anon, at the word, 
Then came first one daughter 
And then came another, 
To second and third 
The request of their brother ; * 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar, 
As many a time 
They had seen it before.— 
So I told them in rhyme. 
Yor of rhymes I had store, 
And ’twag my vocation 
Por their recreation 
That so I should sing ; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 
From its sources which well 
From the Tarn on the fell, 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Tts rills and its gilis, 
Through mors and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For awhile, till it sleeps 
In its own little Lake. 
And thence, at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
tt rans through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade, 
In eun and in shade, 
And through the wood shelter, 
And crags in its furry, 
Helter-Skelter, 
Hurry-Skurry ; 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling, 
Mow smoking and frothing 
Its tumult ang wrath ia, 
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mean, after many years of Christian pry. 
This fact (is it not a fact ?) seems to “4 “ation 
several lessons of deep and solemn imports, 
1, It accounts for another fact which has of | 
forced itself upon my attention, viz, That in o ~ 
very many of God’s people, their heaviest a», 
numerous trials come late in life. God, in hy: 
der mercy, sends the trials to save them fro... 4 
ing away from their steadfastness, and brinei.. . 
proach upon his cause, Nei 
%. These cases, recorded in the Bible a) 
firmed by observation, ought to make Christie... 
they advance in life, more and more w stobfu’ ng 
distrustful of themselyes,— Parish Visit» " 








Foreign Miscelli yy. 


Public Income and Ex penditare,— 
public income and expenditure for the your os. 
80th June last has just been printed, T ote -) 
was £70,233,778, and the expenditure ¢ 
The expenditure includes £99 : ; 

ent debt, 


accour 


21 7° Aas 
£1,727,15 charged on Counce 
und, and £61,756,292 for supply services Fy ery 
ing’ items of expenditure are—army £215 ‘3 a. 
Bavy,  £17,813,995 ; ordinance, £8,378,584 - “the 
with the addition of a vote of £3,000,000 for the hich 
sian war, renders the total war expenditure aie. 
about fitty millions. The balance in the ex ~ year 
amounted, on the 30th of June, 1856, to £3.99..." 


4, 

Departare of the John Willlams.—Tihe »: 
ship, the John Williams has again left the por 
don for the distant islands of the Pacific. oy } 
voyage. She is expected to be absent from ' 
try four years. An interesting farewell neo 
prayer and exhortation, was held in the Boore. 
the Mission House. On that occasion, the dire, 
the society were gratified by having before th 2 is 
of two of their most honored and laborious ; mien, 
ries, in the presence of the Rev. John Barf a.) 
Rev. Wilberforce Philip. Mr. Baril, for som» 
past, has labored in the Tahitian group o: 
Mr. Philip has but just buckled on the mis 
mor. He has, with honor, passed through ):. 
cational term, under the auspices of the goc io: 
was ordained to the ministry in Albany-strec: (i, 
Edinburgh, on the 17th of last month. He pow por, 
to Africa, the land of his sainted father's toils a» trie 
umphs, to sustain and perpetuate the cause of Prose. 
tant Christian Missions there. This is the :) : 
Dr. Philip who has given himself to the , 
work in Africa. The missionary ehip, afer 
the Cape of Good Hope, will sail to Me ihoury, 
Melbourne the vessel will proceed w {i 
Sydney, and the Sonth Sea Islands. 


Duchess of Sutherland's Enatertainment.—¥ x0; , 
afternoon a long line of carriages drawn \ 
Stafford House, the residence of the Duchess of 
erland, declared to the west end world some ney x, 
traction. Mrs. M. E. Webb, a lady of color, daughter 
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Till in their rapid race 
On which itis bent, 

It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 


The Cataract strong 

Then plunged along, 

Striking and raging, 

As if a war waging 

Tts caverns and rocks among ; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping, 

Swelling and sweeping, 

Showering and springing, 

Fiying and flinging, 

Writhing and ringing, 

BAdying and whisking, 

Spouting and frisking, 

Turning and twisting, 

Around and around 

With endless rebound ; 

Bmiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in, 

Confounding, astounding, 
Diszying and deafening the ear with 

Collecting, projecting, 

Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading, 

Aad whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and ekipp ing, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quaking, 

And pouring and rearing, 

Aud waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And fowing and going, 

And rusning and stunning 

And foaming and roaming, 


Its sound. 


, 


And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
Aud working and jerking, 

Aed guggling aud struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 

And moaning and groaning, 
And gilttering and frittering, 
And gatheriog and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying an4@ sknurrying, 
And thundering and flonndering. 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and sprawling and brawling, 
Aad driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rambling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering aud shattering 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheet 
Delaying and staying and playing and spraying 
Advancing aud prancing and glancing and dar 
Recoiling, tarmoiling and toiling and boiling, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flush iog and blushing and gushing, 

And curling and purling and whirling and twirling, 

And thumping and piamping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
And 60 never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er with a mig)ity uproar, 

And thie way the water comes down at Lodore! 
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REBUKE. 

Tuers are some persons whom it is inexpedient 
ever to take totask. ‘‘ He that reproveth a scorner 
getteth to himself shame.” The Christian is not 
required to give bimself up to the tender mercies of 
sarcasm, ribaldry or waggery, nor allow his soul to 
be harrowed by termagants or blusterers, and “ sons 
of Belial, that a man cannot speak to.’ Our Lord 
has too tender an affection for his little ones to cun- 
sent that they be sacrificed to the fury of his ene- 
mies, unless their martyrdom can help to lessen the 
number of his foes by making them his friends, A 
fable in a Hindoo collection, Pancha Tantra of Bid- 
pal, so beautifully illustrates this point and is go 
rarely met with in the English, that we must be 
pardoned for repeating it. A number of monkeys 
who lived in a mountain, ona cold, windy and rainy 
night, sought for a fire to warm themselves; at last 
they saw a glow-worm, and thinking it was a spark 
of fire, they gathered some wood and threw it upon 
it; not far off there was a bird upon a tree, which, 
observing what they were doing, cried out to them 
and endeavored to convince them of their error. 
This scene attracted the attention of aman that was 
passing by, who told the bird that it was wasting 
both time and patience, and that no one thought of 
proving asword upon astubborn, impenetrable stone 
or of making a bow out of a piece of wood that 
would not bend. The bird, however, without at- 
tending to him flew down to them to prove to them 
that the glow-worm was not fire, but in recompense 
for his pains was seized by one of them, dashed to 
the ground and killed.—G. W. Hanvay, 








BACKSLIDING LN OLD AGP. 


Div it ever occur to you that Christians were 
more apt to backslide and fall into open sin in the 
latier part of their religious course, than in its 
earlier stages? It is astartling announcement, but 
I think you will find it true, Look at all the cases 
of backsiding recorded in the Bible. Did they not, 
every one of them, occur late in life? There was David. 
In,the days of his youth and early manhood, a pattern 
offaithanddevotion. In advanced life guilty of mur- 
der and adultery, and still later of pride and self- 
conceit, in numbering the people. Look at Moses. 
The great sin of his life committed when just about 
to enter the promised land. Look at Hezekiah,— 
the “good king Hezekiah” In his early days, 
zealous and devout. The last fifteen years of his 
life (a special gift from his God, and therefore one 
would think to be specially consecrated to him) 
bringing “ wrath upon bimself and upon Jerusalem.” 
So too with Josiah 80 too with Jehoshaphat. 
And look around at the cases of grievious backslid- 
ing within your own observation, Haye they pal 

i 





hate in life? 


of a Spanish gentleman and of a temale slave of Y;. 
ginia, had recently arrived in London, bringing wig 
her a dramatized version of Uncle Tom's Cabin cog. 
posed by Mrs. Stowe herself, for the purpose of 9 pyhli¢ 
reading, and the hall of the splendid mansion jy ¢ 
James's had been granted to her by the Duchess 
the site of the entertainment. Placed behing reads 
ing desk, Mrs, Webb read in a clear voice, and with 
great signs of intelligence, the interesting secnes thy: 
had been prepared for her, and which comprised th 
mest celebrated dialogue and incidents in the els. 
brated novel, Without exactly acting the differey; 
parte, she diseriminated them with a great dea! 
nicety, and the dark hue of her delicatels d 
countenance cave a characteristic tone to the ne. 
formance. The ear) of Shaftesbury and serers). 
tinguished adherents of the philanthropic 
among her audience, which could scarcely 
passed in brilliancy.— London Times, July 2 
Memorial to Jalius Hare.—The Duke of 
Earl of Chichester, the Rarl of Burlin 
Alderzon, Sir Benjamin Brodie 
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tele. 


, Sir W. R, | 
the Bishops of St. David’a, Oxford, and | 
the Hon. R. Cavendish, and other noblemen 
men have been formed into a committes { 
pose of raising a memorial to the late Ver 

C. Hare, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. 1 
intention of the committee is to founda t 
torical prize bearing his ua » the 
Cambridge. p 


Aristecratie Haymakers.— 
affair of labor, there is a strange | 
of aristocratic haymakers havicg 
ed from the region of Belcrav 
of St. Anne’s Hill, formerly the 
now Lord Holland, Ther 
labor in the district, Lord Hollan ud 
bours volunteered to come out and give | 
haymaking. Among the the party were, | b 
John Russell, the Earl of Clarendon, and seve: 
of the highest rank, and ef beth sexes, 1 
ment, it is said, was a successful one, the aris 
laborers handling the scythe and the rake wit 
effect, and giving cause of regret on the minds of son 
ill natured people, that such admirable hayimnaken 
should, in the course of events, have been turn 
very indifferent stateemen.— Londo 
Newcastle Chronicl+, 


being a acarc 


Corre spor / 
Polsoning.—In a number of the /ust) 

for February of the present year, Mr. Her 

published “ Aw inquiry into the number of 

deaths occurring in connection with life in 

fices.” The facta brought out by this in 

seems to have been instituted in th 

conducted with great pradence and 

perfectly astounding. {n the first off 

which inquiries were made, 1) 

his full conviction, “ that th 

to get business, frequently ‘ 

proper inguiries, and, ad 

what interest the person insur 

rsons tneurch” “It was 
** that the lives of persous insure 
In the next office, “im answer te a dit 
to whether lives were often ins: 
the secretary replied, that many instances « 
tampering with the lives of persons insured 
it as his distinct opinion, ¢/2t m rmble 
had taken place during the last two years th 
been known before.” In the next office, a new 
secretary admitted, after some hesitation, | 
often, from motives of delicacy, from fear of mai 
accusations which might, after all, turn out to | 
foundation, assurance money was yaid to th 
even in cases of eery yreat suspicion.” Stra 
tions were made ia the course of this investiga! 
office No. III., it was stated, ‘the surgeon ¥ 
sent to lived in the same house ase the solicit 
acted as referee.” The secretary of office No. \ 
rot accept the life of a surgeon's wife on a 
"In the lasttwo years, the revelations in 
with life assurance offices had been frightful, 
office had had very suspicious cases, but / 
afraid to epeak out, as the accusat 
dificult of legal proof.’ The secretary of office 
X{L. declares, that “it was certaialy true that 
mortality among assured females was great 
ramong assured males, though the contrary was th 
among the woinsured.” ‘He believed many ‘d 
ing’ lives were Aelped off by means of drink.” | 
fice No, XIIL., it was stated that * a yreat d f 
soning took place in connectio life asen 
great deal.” —E4, Witness. 

The Archbishop of Canterbary Salated.—We fiad the 
following in the Daily News :—' A pleasant story 4 
told among the inhabitants ef Christchurch, Blackfriar, 
about an incident of the rural treat whioh was given 
the other day by the Rev. Joseph Brown to a large 
number of his Sunday echolare, teachers, and ober 
parishioners, It is said that while the youns pers 
were very happily engaced upon 
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the verdant tum 
Addington Park, in the enviable pastime of ‘kiss 
ring,’ one of them, a frank bouncing girl of the & 
twenty-two, saw that a grave and venerable 4 

was approaching them, and exclaimed, ‘VW 

old gentleman? If he comes near here I'll thro¥ 
handkerehief to him and kiss him.’ ‘ Nonsens, 
her companions, ‘ you mustn't ; why, that is the 4! 
bishop.’ ‘I dont care,’ she persisted; ‘T bo 
end I'l) do it’ The next minute the most re! 
prelate, who had passed that way with s bevel’ 
desire to see how the party were enjoying t)’™?)""” 
found her arms about bis neck, and receive! geod, 
honest, unmistakable salute on his respected fac’. 
took the compliment with a very good grac’, *2! ™ 
paid it with a paternal smile. Honé soit gui mo! y 
The Primate’s dignity did not suffer one jot; the ™ ’ 
girl will have this achievement to boast of wv" 
shall have become a grandmother.” 


Dr. Kane and the Aretie Searech.—We pubiisne>'" 
terday an article from the London papers, relu!''* * 
another expedition proposed by the British Govern™™ 
to the Arctic regions, to make final search for the ™ 
mains or the efficial records of Sir. Jobn Franklin 
his party, of which traces have at last been found 
Kane haa, by common consent, even among th k 
navigetors themselves, been leoked to ag the head ‘ 
this expedition, and has been tendered the comms” 
in the fullest aud most flattering manner by the fag” 
Admiralty. Ho has heretofore dectined it ; be : 
strong inducements held out in connection with | nd 
renewed appeals from Lady Franklin, the officers 0'' 
Britikh Geographical Society, and the Ministry, al ' 
bine towards inducing him to recoasider his 09 
and it may be that he is destined to again ven 

the perilous enterprise of settling for ever the ¢ 

phy of the North Polo, while he performs the! 

fer the lost aavigators.—Nat. Zntel, Ang 16 
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Risks of the Mail.—Att 
Haselwood, 53, letter-cart 
one post letter, containi 
value of one penny, ao 
money, the property of 
Wisbeach, on the 18th o 
The Judge sentenced the 
imprisonment. — At the 
i) l, letter-carricr, pie adi d 

ne contaimlg a hali-sove 
piece, and some postage 8 
ad sixpence, al Doh aia « 
enced to twelve months 

army Prize Money.—T! 
te money, from the 18 
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f God’s people, their heaviest and of 
pls come late in life. God, in hie 

nds the trials to save them fron, 
n their stea ifastness, and bringing te. 





his cause. 

ses, recordelin the Bible -and 
servation, ought to make Christi 

in life, more and more watelful and 
themselves. — Parish Visitor, 


————---_. 6 9.— 


reign aiscellanp, 


me and Expenditare,—A4 
and expenditure for the sage cannee a 
has just been printed. The total ing, oe 
(8, and the expenditure £91,803 san 
bre incl ides £28,319,173 on account of 
£1,727,715 charged on Consolidated 
t,756,292 for supply services. The leads 
expenditure are—army, £21,551,249: 
8,995 > Ordinance, £8,378,582 ; w ; 
bon of @ vote of £3,000,000 for the 
pers the total war expenditure of the year 
illions. The balance in the exch 
the 50th of June, 1856, to £3,929 334. 
of the John Williams,—T isaj 
2 Williams has again left the porter mat? 
istant islands of the Pacific, on her ‘ 
's expected to be absent from this 
An interesting farewell meet 
Khortation, was held in the Board-room of 
House. On that occasion, the directorg of 
ere gratified by having before them song 
‘ir most honored and laborious a 
resence of the Rev. John Barff 
force Philip. Mr. Barff, for pty we 


ored in the Tahitian group of islands 
abut just buckled on the missionary ar- 
8, with honor, passed through hig edu- 
, under the auspices of the gociet aad 
B to the ministry in Albany-streeg Chapel 
pa the 17th of last month. He now returns 


: land of his sainted father's toils and tri- 
stain and perpetuate the cauge of Protes- 


m Missions there. This is the third 80n of 
10 has given himself to the missio 
ca. The missionary ship, after calling at 


rood Hope, will sail te Melbourne, From 
ne vessel will proceed te Hobart Town 
the Sonth Sea Islands, - 
Sather land's Entertainment.—Y esterday 
long line of carriages drawn up before 
se, the residence of the Duchess of Syth. 
red to the west end world some new at- 
rs. M. E, Webb, a lady of color, daughter 
gentleman and of a temale slave of Vig. 
cently arrived in London, bringing with 
ized version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, com- 
. Stowe herself, for the purpose of a publie 
the hall of the splendid mansion in &¢, 
been granted to her by the Duchess, ag 
ué entertainment. Placed behind a read- 


% Webb read in a clear voice, and with 
f intelligence, the interesting scenes that 
“pared for her, and which compriaed the 
ted dialogue and incidents in the eele. 


Without exactly acting the differeng 
criminated them with a great deal ef 
e dark hue of her delicately formed 

ve a characteristic tone to the per. 
ear! of Shaftesbury and several dig- 
the philanthropic party were 
which could scarcely be sur 
London Times, July 29. 





liancy 


» Jalius Hare.—The Duke of Argyle, the 
hester, the Earl Burlington, Baron 
Benjamin Brodie, Sir W. R. Farquhar, 

{ St. David’s, Oxford, and Chichester, 
avenuish, and other noblemen and gentle- 
n formed into @ committee for the pur- 
4 @ memorial to the late Venerable Julius 
At yn of Lewes. The present 

8 to found a triennial bis- 

ame ia the University ef 


of 


Haymakers.—In connection with this 
et » Strange tale afloat of a band 
having recently been import- 
sJeleravia to the claesic grounds 
erly the residence of Mr. Fox, 
There being a scarcity of field 
- { Holland’s friends and neigh- 
red to come out and give hima day’g 
Among the the party were, I hear, Lerd 
the I of Clarendon, and several othere 
k, and ef beth sexes, The experi- 
essful one, the aristocratie 

o% ythe and the rake with great 
zy cause Of regret on the minds of some 
idmirable haymakers 
sve been turned isto 
Corre Spor dent of 


pec} thas such 
} 
, 


1m of the /ustrated Times, 

of t resent year, Mr. Henry Mayhew 
j ry into the number of suspicious 
nection with life insurance of- 
sat out by this inquiry, whieh 
@ been ‘isuted in the best spirit, and 
h grea uicaoce and impartiality, are 
idinc. fn the first offica, an old one, at 
0 le, the secretary stated it as 

16 the young offices, in their 
y ‘took lives’ without making 
s all, without ascertaining 
isuring had in the life of the 


‘It was quite certain,” he eaid, 
insured were tampered with.” 
a answer te a direct question as 


often insured with evil designe 
hat many instances occurred ef 
sof persons insured ; and gave 
nion, that more gambling in fives 
he last two yoars than ever had 
next office, a new one, the 
ior some hesitation, that “ wery 
delicacy, from fear of makiag 
ht, after all, turn out to have 20 
noney was paid to the claimant 
picion.” Strange revels 
e of this investigation. Im 
tated, ‘‘ the surgeon who was 
A as the solicitor who had 
tary of oflice No. X. “would 
eons u ife on any account. 
be revelations in connection 
= had been frightful, and every 
icious cases, but they were 
accusation was 80 terrible and 
The secretary of office No. 
was cercaialy true that the 
/ females was greater than 
) igh the contrary was the case 


He believed many ‘ dropr- 





linsured. 


helped of by means of drink.” In of 
it was stated that *‘ a great deal of por 
lace in connection with life assuranet;—@ 
Hd. Witness. 


hop of Canterbury Salated.—We find the 
he Daily News :—‘* A pleasant story 8 
e inhabitants ef Christchurch, Blackfriare, 


Jent of the rural treat whioh was giver 
by the Rev. Joseph Brown to a large 
3 Munday scholars, teachers, and other 


It is said that while the young people 
ily enzaged upon the verdantt 

ppily en ed upon tb 

enviable pastime of * kiss in the 


rk, in ti 

them, a frank bouncing girl of the age of 
\w that a grave and venerable gentleman 
ing thom, and exclaimed, ‘Who is that 
1}? If he comes near here Pll throw the 
to him and kiss him.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ sa 


ns, ‘ you mustn’t ; why, that is the 4 
lont care,’ she persisted; ‘I have said . 
t.. The next minute the most revered 
lad passed that way with a benevoleut 
how the party were enjoying themselve*, 
ws about his neck, and received a g00 
takable salute on his respected face. Be 
liment with a very good grace, am 

ame smile. Honi soit a mal y pens 
dignity did not suffer one jot; the merry 
> this achievement to boast of whet she 
vome a grandmother.” 

nd the Aretie Seareh.—We published 
icle from the London papers, relati¥ 
lition proposed by the British Govern 


Loa. 









ye 
e 


regions, to make final search for the fe: 
official records of Sir. Jobn Franklin 
Which traces have at last been found. : 


commen consent, even among thé Bogie 
macives, been leoked to as the h 
2, and has been tendered the co 

nd most flattering manner by the Engi 
io hae heretofore dechned it; but 

id out in connection with late'y 


Lady Franklia, the officers of be 


nents } 


is from 

phical Society, and the Ministry, all eo 
inducing him to reconsider his agawe% 
that he is destined to again venture ® 
sterprize of settling for ever the gee - 
~h Polo, while he performa the last o 


-N at Intel, Ang. 16. 








Whis plac e, 


m General 
Constantino- 


Sept, 4, 1856.] fu 













War Came to,—A dispatch fro 
to Lord Panmure, dated from 
(oe 16, eays: “Finding that all songs 
ina * be completed fer evacuating the Crimea on 74 
I wrote the previous day to the officer 
Russian ry th rg of ~ 
that I e ready 
and the port of 


Majesty’s ship Algiers 
ice q ie instant ; 


What the 
a 


ge" 
nd OFF 
pula save 
pee . 





a of the 50th regiment, which formed the guard 


town wnat night, The following day, the 12th, 


my personal staff at the same time. 
as ae 48 was unfavorable, we were enabled to quit 


‘ I Balaklava 
eed pre antle were at 
vewart and Admiral Freaman H J d 
ode the harbor ; they weighed, and we all sailed for 


where I arrived to-day.” 


of Speele.—The shipments of specie from 
Ragland principally by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Somers to India, China, Egypt, and Malta, for the 
oe just ended, have reached the extraordinary 
bt: - £5,100,633, of which £201,725 consisted of 


Export 


sum and £4,268,627 of silver, Compared with the 
ao ‘ponding half-year of 1855, the shipments exhibit 
Corcrease Of £2,586,627, The present argumenta- 


cea caused almost exclusively by the Indian 


piss of the Mail.—At the Cambrige assizes, Matthew 
gsetwood, 53, letter-carrier, was charged with stealing 
- oost letter, containing one postage stamp of the 
' e of one penuy, and one pound ten shillings in 
‘ney, the property of the Postmaster-General at 


wisbes h, on the 18th of July. He pleaded guilty. 
Tye Judge sentenced the prisioner to twelve moaths 
‘a ient.—At the same assizes, Thomas Cullum, 
anh pearrier, pleaded guilty to stealing two letters, 
gue containing @ half-sovereign, sixpence, a threepenny 
jece, and some postage stamps, the other two shillings 
As we, at Soham on the 28th of May last. Sen- 
»oneed to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

army Prize Momey.—The account of unclaimed army 
ie money, from the 18th January 1809 to the 31st 
D mber 1855, includes a sum of £1,420,147 ; and it 
spears that there is @ balance on the debit side of 
fy There is, however, a sum in the 3 per cent. 
Co Js of £56,102, invested on account of army prize 
macy. The existence of this amount of. Stock in 
(1 suls, notwithstanding the balance is on the debit 
siJe, arises from the investments in the stock having 
b on made when the funds were very low, and from 
the sales thereout having been effected at considerably 
higher prices 


\ flindoo Miilionaire.x—The retirement of Sir Jam- 
e Jeejeeohoy, of Calcutta, into private life called 
“i a public meeting in bis henor, at which Lord 

nstone presided, and which voted the erection of 
gatue to this great public benefactor. Himself the 


] 


litect of bis own fortune, Sir Jameetjee has ex- 
in publie besefactious alone no less a sum than 
ivalent of £250,000, and ia private charities it 
sed 28 much. 


8 
f 
} 
a 
. 
t 
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is 
The 
\i 


Mormens.s—Jobn Strong, a blacksmith, of long 
tanding 


» Aiiballows’-lane, Kendal, with his wife and 

jumily, left Kendal for Utah, on the Salt 
Lake spring of last year, at which place of abem- 
ination Sis eldest son, brought upto the same business 
a3 his sarher, had been settled a few years. Intelli- 
» Lasarrived at Kendal, that Strong had been shot, 
lyr refusing to give his wife and daughter up to the 
nbraces of the High Priest! Strong was a leader and 
est of the Mormon Connection ia Kendal for some 
yes previous to bis departure therefrom, and no ad- 
uiition could break his faith in the detestible infatu- 
rlisle Fatrivt. 


t 


pumer 


er? Li 
gel 


Judges and Javelin Men.—Whereas Chief Justice 
Jervis ined the High Sheriff of Suffolk £100, last Assi- 
lor dispensing with javelin men, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ge, on arriving at Norfolk last week to open the As 
, Was, at bis Own request it is said, received 
neither by javelin men por High Sheriff, but stepped 
ato the High Sherifi’s carriage, and was driven to his 


gdzines., 





Longfellow aud Balfe.—Our readers will peruse with 
asure a letter addressed by Longfellow, to our 
, Balte, whose musical settings of certain 
jutiful lyries by the celebrated American poet have 
idy attained such wide popularity in England :— 
My dear eir, I feel very much flattered by your 
aly note, aud the precious volume of music whieh 
me with it; and I should not be so tardy in my 
snks, had I not been laid up on my sofa with a lame 
wee for she last month. Finally, I have crept from 
mmbridge 10 this sea-side place, and fam well 
aough to it at a table and write. One of my first 
\ters is to acknowledge your beautiful gift, and to 
ay Low successiul this musical translation of my peem 
‘ms tome. You have sung them better than I did ; 
yr, after all, music reproduces the mood of mind in 
iece is written better than words can. For 
. Wese Various and beautiful melodies, these inter- 
tations of my thoughts, I very sincerely thank you; 
bi lez to assure you that I truly appreciate this toker 


niryin 














After his death im 1694, a Volume of Selections from his pithy 
and pungent writings was published, entitled 
Select Remains of Rev. John Mason, 
taining of devout and useful on divers sub- 
jest, digutied andes proper heads. Also, from his 
valuable correspondence 


We bave this new edition In imitation of the old, ia 

the OLD ENGLISH Ras ~. one volume, 18mo, price 50 cents. 

N read this thout p: 

gone can eee" JOHN P- VEWErt & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOK & WURTHINGTON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

401-409 SHELDON, BLAKEMAN Co., New-York, 

SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL 
* OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Conducted Surman & Dana, aided by Professors Gray and 

Agassiz, of Cambridge, and Da. W. Gress, of New-York City. 


ed every two months in numbers of 153 pages each, at New- 
Haven, Conn. §5 a year. art 


EW SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
eiss ere: 777% Tanguage. By &. Robertson. . GIT, 

0, le to do cents. 
“ The author of this system is PROFESSOR ROBERTSON—a 
eclebrated teacher in Paris, who has obtained a Europeaa repu- 
tation by the excellence of his method and the of bis in- 
structions. It claims to combine the most valuable features in 
the systems of MANESCA,; OLLENDORF#¥, HAMILTON, and the 
OLDER GRAMMATICAL AUTHORITIES, while it is FREE from 
the DEFBCTS WHICH DIMINISH THE PRACTICAL UTILITY 
O¥ THOSE METHODS.” —[Extract from Harper’s Magazine. 
Vor the convenience of those who would wish to examine 
this celebrated system, the publishers have printed extra copies 
of the First and t Lesson, (and all the lessons are arr. 
essentially on the same plan,) for gratuitous distribution te those 
who may apply for it; and to professors of the language who 
may prefer the entire work for examination, copies will be sent 
by mail, rngs of exreNss, on the receipt of One Dollar for the 
System, or One Dollar and Fifty Cents for the System and Keg. 

Published by RUE LOCKWOOD & 80N, 

American and Foreign Booksellers, 

402-407 411 Broadway, New-York. 


‘NHOICE SUMMER READING. 
LIGHT BUT NOT THIN. 
Peeuliarly adapted to meet the demands of Summer Tourists, 
but yet quite too good to ba thrown aside, after a single perusal. 
Mr. Littell, the talented editor of THE LIVING AGB, has shown 
great discrimination in his selection of tales from Buropesa 
writers, The first which we issued was the charming stary— 
ZAIDEE. F 
Of which we have sold 10,000 copies. The second, 
‘“ KATE COVENTRY, 
Is meeting with great favor from the public, No. 8, 
SISTER ANNE, 
Qne of the best stories ever issued in the Living Age, will be pub- 
lished on the First of Septe Save these numbers and bind 
them, and you will soon have a library of CHOICK LIGHT LIT- 
ERATURE, worth owning. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
JEWETI, PLOCTCS 2 WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

404-409 SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Co., New-York. 


ATIONAL POLITICAL MAP OF THE 
UNITED 8TATESB, 

Just published, containing accurate Portraits, from life, of Fre- 
mont, Buchanan, Fillmore, Dayton, Breckinridge and Donald- 
sou, with the Piatform of their respective parties, together with 
their letters of acceptance and a vast amount of statistical mat- 
ter, interesting to all parties. This map is beautifully colored, 
size 34 by 40 inches, extends through to the Paciftc eoast, show- 
img the exact boundaries of all the States and Territories, Mis- 
souri Compromise Line, &c. Italso contains a valuable Diagram, 
showing the ups and downs in relative rank, as to populatioa of 
the several States of the Union for the last 60 years. Politicians 
of all parties, wishing to have before them material for being 
fully posted at a single glance, must possess a c’ py of this Map. 
Price, in sheet form, 25 cents; price in pocket form, 50 cents. 
N.B.—Copies sent (post-paid) oa receipts of price. 100,000 
Agents wanted to sell them. Address, 

A. RANNEY, Pablisher, No. 195 Broadway, N.Y. 
N.B.—Editors of papera giving the above one imsertien shalj 
receive a copy of the Map. £394-4 22} A.R. 


WwW E B 8S T E R ? 

Hoyal Octavo Dictionary, 
Containing all the Words in the Quarto Edition, 

With an arrangement of SYNONYMS ander the leading words, 

a new and important feature. 

The demand for an edition of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, fall, 

comprebensive, and of convenient size for daily reference, has 

led to the preparation of the Royal Octavo. The great favor 

with which it has been received, both in this country and Eagland, 

is the best evidence of the value of the work. 

The price, $3 50, brings it within the reach of all whe desire a 

complete Dictionary. 

















RECOMMENDATIONS. 
“Itis the most complete work of the kind yet published,”— 
Leeds Timea. 

“ The most complete, cheap and portable Dictionary at this 
moment existing of our noble language.”"—London Atlas, 
“ A marvel of accuracy, neatness and cheapness.”— Wes. Ban. 
“ This edition of Webster is all that can be desired."—2. Y. 

. Ade. 
“ A feature which cannot but prove of the greatest may is 
the introduction of a complete Dictionary of Synonyms.”—J, ¥. 
Jour. of Com. 

Published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia, 
And sold by the Booksellers Generally. 


EDUCATION. 


OBRIS FERMALE INSTITUTE, AT 
Morristown, New-Jersey. 

The sixteenth semi-annual sessioa of this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, the 22d September. Instruction will be given 
in all the branches usually taught in Female Seminaries by well 
qualified teachers, both male and female. 
TERMS.—Two hundred dollars per aunum, payable quarterip 
in advanee. MUSIC fifteen dollars extra, by aa experienced 
German teacher. 
« A deduction of twenty per cent. will be made from the bills of 
the daughters of clergymen and those preparing to teach 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the time of 
commencing. 
For further particulars see circular which will be sent by ap- 
plication to the principal. 5, A. SEELBY, 

408-408 Morristown, NJ. 
HESTNOT-ST. FEMALE SENEINARY. 

Principals : 
Mazy L. Bonsry, Harawrrs A. Duzarse. 
5% Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The thirteenth session of this Institution (Boarding and Day 
Behoo!l) will opm MAON DAW, September Ist. 
In addition to an extended and thorough course of English 
studies, literary end scientific, superior facilities are secured in 
MEUSEIC and FRENCH, A French lady in the family will 
give to boarders the advantages of French conversation. 
As the number of pupils is limited in both departments, ang 
eve desiring to enter for less than a year, should state deflaitely 


$99-408-407-411*J 
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} jour regard for what I have written, and all the 
‘ally expressions of your letter. Believe me, my 
rsir, yours very faithfully, Haxry W. Lonere.- 
ww. A more graceful tribute was never paid by 
‘\0 musician, by 6ne man of genius to another.— 
won BTusical World. 


BOOKS. 





yoved edition of the well-known aud popular 

eadowe’s French Pronouncing Dictionary. 
The work has been carefully revised, compared with, and ear- 
ied according to the celebrated work of NOBL CHAPSAL, 
mpetent teachers of this cily. 
4 printed from a new set of Electrotype Plates, on a larger 

‘ter letter than the old edition, and fis in every respect a 
Nor book, with no advance im the price. It contains 734 
Ne, and ls uodou! edly the BEST DICTIONARY FOR THE SIBB AND 
£13 THR MARKET 

‘ail price Oss DoLiar, for which a eopy will be sent by mail, 


) 





expense, 0 any part of the country. 
ROB LOCKWOOD @ SON, 
te Ancrican and Foreign Booksellers, 
492-495 411 Broadway, New-York, 
| HIS DAY Pr BLISHED— 
hose ote ttahtie of OME ay oe 
y Thoma Sempis, ith an Introductory 
haimers, D.D Edited by Howara Malcolm, D.D. A Dew aditien, 
aa life of Thomas a AKempia, by Dr. O. Ulimann, author of 
tmers before the Reformation.” 12mo, cloth, 85 cents. 
This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant edition ex- 
be this ancient and celebrated work. It is reprinted from 


edition collated with an ancient Latin copy, and ie no 
mer abridged than by omitting the exclusive sentiments of @ 
ory © Recluse, and some redundancies of style. The editer 
wh felt himself at liberty to expunge, but not to add or alter. 
“* peculiar feature of this new edition is the 

New Life of Thomas a Kempis, 
ov. Uiimann. Born nearly five hundred years ago, Thomas 
Kempis is almost unknown. He has even been regarded as @ 
rh. Dr. Ulimann’s Life dispels the darkness, and sets him be- 
m the reader in the clear light of noen-day. The importance 
‘Aid Addition te the book may be estimated somewhat by the 
* that while the Memoir prefixed to a former American 
4on, and purporting to give all the authentic facts, is contain- 
0 lees than two 18ne pages, this life extends to more thar 
¥ ldo pages, GOULD & LINCOLN, 
bide: 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ILL BE READ N SEPTEMNBE 
Tuk CONGREGATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
tered by Rev. L. W. Bacon, with the counsel and aid ef die- 
cowry usicians, aud adopted by the General Association of 
The PSALMS and HYMNS of this collection are those ef the 
4, wcut Psalm and Hymn Book, so arranged that the twe 
can be used together without the slightest embarassment. 





this desire, when applying for admission. 
Particulars from Circulars. 


REFERENCES, 

Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, Rev. David Malin, 
do., Rev. C. Wadsworth, do., Rey. MG. Clark, do., Rev. J. New- 
ten Brown, D.D., do., Rev. Wm. B. Jacobs, do. ; Rev. B " 
D.D., New-York City, Rev. A. D. Gillette, do., Bey. B. Bab- 
cock, D.D., do. ; Rey. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Rev. @. Kemp- 
ton, New Brunswick, N.J.; Rey. Thomas Rambsut, Savannah, 
Ga. ; Rev. Howard Malcolm, D.D., Lewisbur , Pa. ; 8. B. Woci- 
worth, LL.D., Albany, N.Y.; Hon. Charles B. Penrose, Phil. ; 
Paal T. Jones, Kag., do,, Col. A. G. Waterman, de. ; Hon. RB. W. 
Barnwell, Beaufort, 8. C.; Robert A. Eeell, Keq.,Warrenton, North 
Caroling; Jobn B. Semple, keq., Pittsburgh, Penn. ; Geo. Doug- 
lass, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M.D., Beaufort, South 
Carolina; George W. Maton, D.D., Hamilton, N.Y.; George W. 
Jackson, Evq , Pittsburg, Penn. ; Hon. Geo. W. Bradford, Homer, 
N.Y.; Rev. Wm. Bradford, Editor New-York EVaneeiier; Rev. 
John H. Raymond, LL.D., Brooklyn,N.Y. ; 


4 hte SPINGLE INSTITUTE, UNION 
PARK, will reédpen Wednesday, September 17th. Young 
Ladies with satisfactory testimonials from their Paster and a 
previous Teacher, may be admitted to any class for which they 
are prepared. Information may be obtained by letter, or after 
September 1st by personal interview. 

402-406 





AGLESWOopD SCHOOL, 
Perth Amboy, New-Jersey. For particulars address 
THEODORE D. WELD, Principal. Circulars to be had ef 
©. SHEPARD & Ce., 152 Fulton-street. 
Fai term to commence October Ist 893-eow-tf-¢ 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND SCHOOL APPARATUS, Manufactured by BK 8. RITCHIE, 
813 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 
Ana Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue will be seut by mail en ap- 
oation. 
me Catalogue ef 64 pages ectavo, illustrated by over two hum- 
@red engravings, with descriptions aud prices, will be sent by mall 
om application. -Cow 
A GRADUATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
desires to form an engagement as teacher, previeus to Bap- 
tember; has had experience in that profession. Situation as ae 
sistant preferred. gives. Address Box B, Sudbary, 
Mads. 8¥T-406" 5 








A™® TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— the Key to Dr. John- 
Sen’s ten large PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS, acco led wkh a 
eomplete set of the Charts, upon a reduced scale. o teacher or 
etudent in this branoh of study can afford to be withoat it. Priee 








60 cents. Gopies mailed (post paid receipt of price, 
Agen te wanted. Address a natnky Publisher, 
14220 Mo. 195 Broadway, N. Y. 





RS. BENEDICT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for young ladies will commence September, Neo. 4 
West 87th st., 24 door from Sth Avenue. For circulars and 
a till Bept 





“v additional Hymns are appended in a supplement, 

TeMUSIO includes the great mass of stan church and 
r')t-meeting tanes tn common use, with a election of 
* Soest congregational chorals. Published by : 
et DURRIE & PECK, New-Haven, Conn. 





{ (OMMENTARY OF GREAT VALUE. 
;4 THe LAST OF THE EPISTLES ; a Commentary upon the 
“of &. Jude. Designed for the general reader as well as 
‘Ne exegetical Student. By Frederie Gardner, M.A., Bector 
tity Ohurch, Lewiston, Me. 

ths “without doubt one of the ablest and most thorough 
“néttarles ever published on the Book of Jude. Every cler- 
#0 and every intelligent student of the Bible should own i, 


ished ia one handsome 12mo volume, price 15 cents, by 
JOHN P. JEWETT t Co., Boston. 
JEWRTT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Stato ®HELDON, BLAKEMAN & Oo., New-York, 
N 
Me have just published 
0 Me Timoth 
* Men anq Bvents of his Time. 
‘até Let to pronounce this one of the most in 
modern 





resting and ins 

: structive biographies of 

~ ‘imulating Yolume to the young, especially to these 

tn, 

i tight, or 
~ One Volum 

8 from 


¢ use of our limbs, 
»i2mo. With a 
‘Ae press of J P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
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EXT ORDINARY WAN.— 
ee the Autobiography of a BLIND 
Woodbridge, D.D. With Bketches jef 


tensely im- 
times. It isa 
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ma physical infirmities, showing them what an amount 
ot may be scoompliahed, notwithstanding we may be depriy- 


POLITICAL MAP OF THE 
”* gust showing at a glance 
coast ; celored 

“‘\fhate the Pree and Slave States; also the vast Terri 

It also presents a 


r cea, ptember Sth, address as Schr 
Qfice, N. Y. 
@ PBNIGEIELD ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL INSTITUTES, Court Street, Springfield, Maas. 
The ensuing academical year will commence September 8d and 
close July 15, 1857. There will be two seasions of twenty-ene 


oon River Post 
295 4065 





ving. 
February lith and close July 15th, giving a vacation ef 
ene week from the Ist of May. e 
It is a sal the Ln ey ee comme better advantages ef 
location, and affor eater ties for acquiring a thorough 
Boglish "and Classical Education, including the mod lan- 
guages, Painting and Music, than can be found, generally, in 
schools. 


Fifteen or twenty pupils can be received into he family of the 
Principal Pleasant rooms, good board, and a cheerful, safe, 
Christian home will be provided for our pupils. 

Circulars, giving terma, references, &c.,, and containing aa en- 
graving of the Institute, can be obtained by addressing 


. R. DBWRY, A.B., Principal. 
Sprrearcp, July 22, 1856. 


B SALE.—A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS BOARDING-SCHOOL BUILDING, with Furniture, 
Apparatus and Rooms for Forty or Fifty Pupils, together with 
the good wi'l of the School, now in successful operation. Will be 
sold much below cost. Located tn a very healthy valley im Con- 
necticut, surrounded by beautiful mountain scenery, and easy of 
access by Railroad from New-York and Albany, it prerentsa pen’ f 
éesirable situation for one who wishes to unite usefuluesa wi 








unlary profs, Address J. M.0., Falls Village, Coon. 
peod-408°9 ne Ta 
HEATON FEMALE sEMINARY 
Norton ase. 
4 The Fall Term of Wheaten Female will commence 
Bept. 4, 1856. 














ations hereafter be much impreved— 
‘don St Of statistical matter, showing the advantage ef | Accommod for Pupils will 
— "Ye Slavery, together with Portraits of Fremont and | § large and elegant Boarding Bird being now io reo 
Pr, Particular attention will be given to any young ladies 
b Pp yn eames” cern = desire to prepare themselves for teaching. - 
Man!,/T¥0n interested in the politics of our eeuntry should Apolications for admission may be an S fat onl 
rriic Ooples sent post paid on receipt of price. ri Re tote 
Min WILLIAM 0. REYNOLDS, Publisher, Hi'GBLAND SCHOOL, WORCESTER.— 
Kran No. 195 ae ae an oa mas SOnODe ne for ie ten years, = 
S& FFER EAL | of the MAS orcester, will open » Board 
{2dueementa oben and Rank Beet rt" New | Day School for Boys, at his residence, on the 7th of Qotober. 
* 128 Widiiam-st., between Joba and Pulton-s.| | cau fe, gbtalned of the principal, 


©. B. METOALS, A.M. 











Saker 
“ees tho. and accomplish: a 

|: a, or application may be 5 aeene 9 phe Re- 
Baapvoup, Muss., July 25, 1856, estate eter vy 


@TAurony FEMALE SPMINARY. 
MISS CATHARINE AKIN, Principal. 
m will commence on the 11th 









——— - jola 
to those who pass a satisfactory examination. Pu 

admitted at any period of the ceneee, » —_ 
Applications made to the Principal at the Semi . 

Circulars with full particulars ma) be obtai 


atthe Book 
Stores of Messrs. Appleton & Co., & Brothers, 
Broadway, or by addressing the Prin al, Stamford, Conn. 


His Bxcelleacy W.T. MINOR, Governor of Conn., 





899 40T5 ” President of Board of Trustees, 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS WILL BE 
opeued September 10, by the subscriber, at No. 65 Madison 


For information a 
GEORGE N. CLEA 
ReSEsRs FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
. ison st., New-York. 
This Lostitution has continued in successful 
riod of eighteen years, and is still under the 
Rev. D. C. Van Norman as Principal. 
embraces a therough and substantial education, and ia the de- 
partments where practicable is illustrated by an ample apparatus, 
in the city are conveyed te and from the Tastisute at a 
small extra expense to the parent. 
The next academic year will commence on Monday, Sept. 8. 
Further information may be had at the Institute, or of either 
of the following gentlemen, who constitute the Board of Trustees, 
Rey. Johu M. Krebs, President ; J. W. C. Leverid, , Secretary ; 
E. D. Brown, Treasurer ; Joseph Hoxie, Th n Price, Jas. E.. 
Holmes, James Horn, D. B. Keeler, Thomas Williams, Jr., Geo, 
M. Cieannan, John Gray, Benjamin W. Clapp, Samuel Milbank, 
m. K. Hinman, Samuel Raynor. 41-406 


LUSHING ENSTITQVQVUTE.— 
This schoel for boys at Fiushing, L.I., is one of the oldest in 
country. The next session will commence on the 8th of Sep- 
tember. For circulars containing terms, &c., apply to the Prin- 
cipal, B. A. FAIRCHILD. 404-4055 


Avenue, corner of 27th street. bo 
41 -406* ANI . -™ 
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operation for a pe- 
supervision of the 








REMOVAL. 
gckiLicorrs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
will be redpened o2 Monday, September Sth, at No, 1082 
Broadway, between 8lst aud 82d streets. For terms, &c., see 
circulars. 404-40T*J 


ALISBURY MIANSION SCHOOL, 
e Livoo.s Square, Worcester, Mass, 
The Pall Session of this Boarding and Day-Schdol for young 
ladies will open on Weduesday, the 10th of Beptember, and con- 
tinue fourteen weeks. 
Circulars furaishe@ on application. J. B. BEANE, 
Principal 8. M. 8. 


404-407 

CEAN INSTITUT E-A BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for boys, at Ocean Port, NJ. This Institution 
offers peculiar advantages to parents desirous of placing their 
sons in a delightful and healthy locality in the country, distant 
three hours’ sail from New-York City. The mental training is 
thorough and practical, while the moral and physical wants of 
the pupil receive parental care and attention. Terms very mod- 
ate, Parents and guardians are invited to call and examine for 
themselves, or full particulars with references can be obtained by 
addressing CHARLES OOTHREN. 404-407* 


ZS. DIETZ WILL KE-OPEN HER 
Boarding and Day Sebool for Young Ladies and Children, 
September 10th, at No. 58 East 22d-st. 404-409*J 


BENCH PROTESTANT BOARDING 
and DAY-SCHOUL for YOUNG LADLES, 
No. 82 West 18th street. MRS. LEVERETT will reépen her 
Bchoo! for the ensuing year on Monday, September 15th. 
Applications for the admission of pupils may be made to her 
personally or by letter, at the above address, where circulars 
with full particulars can be obtained. 404-409" J 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Prov. ALonzo Grat, A.M., Principal. 
The sixth academic year of this iastitute will commence Se pt. 
A new building has been erected the present season, which 
will enable the Principal to receive into his family a limited num- 
ber of young ladies from abroad. 
For Oirculars addreas A. GRAY, No. 88 Montague Place, Brook- 
lya, N.Y., July Loth, 1856. 404-4030 
ONKERBS COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
AND GYMNASIUM. 
This school for young geatlemen is located in the village of 
Yonkers, fifteen miles from New-York City. Connected with the 
schoo! is a Gymrasium, as large and as complete as any in New- 
York Oity. The Winter Session will on the first Wed- 
nesday in Nevember next. A few vacancies yet remain. 
References.—kRev. Robt. Baird, D.D., Yonkers; Robert P. 
y, sq., N. ¥. City ; C. ¥. Wemple, Esq., Secretary ef Man- 
battan Life Insurance Co. ; and B. H. Chapman & Smith, Apple- 
ten’s Building. Of whom Circulars may be obtained, containing 
terma, &c. M. N. WISEWELL, 
404-4125 Priacipa'. 


Per sssouexnir WANTE D. 
An accomplished teacher of the NATURAL SCIENCRS, a 
graduate of known reputation as a lecturer and author, wishes 
w change his present situation for one where experience and 
skill will be better rewarded, Ne objectjon to teaching other 
branches if desired. The highest testimenials of character and 
ability given. Addreas, Science, Box $23, Post Ofliice, Boston. 

dt v OP: 


ek 
WIGHT’S HIGH SCHOOL, Brooklyn. 
The next Ball term of the eleventh academic year of this 
Institution for the education of young gentiemen will commence 
at No. 2 Livingston sweet, on Monday, September Sth. 
404-405 B. W. DWIGHT. 
YSTIC HALL SEMINARY. 
The Autuinn Session will commence September 8th. 
Another Hall and Mansion, added, will enable a few Young 
Ladies to obtain admission at thattime. For circulars, address 
Mrs. THOMAS P, SMITH, Principal. 
West-Meprorp, Mass., 5 miles from Boston, - 404-406* 
NTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 
B. RICHARDS, A.M., Principal. 
Tbe next term of this long-established and popular Institudon 
wil commence on Wednesday, the 8d of September. 
Associated with the Principals are six to eight Gentlemen and 
a3 many Ladies, all weil educated and successful in their several 
departments. VOOAL MUSIC without extra charge constitutes 
& part of the daily instruction, The departments of INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIO, DRAWING, PAQXNCH, OIL PAINTING, &c., 
&c., xre well filled, and maintain a standard rarely reached in 
like institutions in the country. 
A decidedly religious influence forms one of the characteristics 
of this Lastitution. 
Board, room furnished and carpeted, &c., &c., aad Tuition in 
all the studies of the Buglish course, $200 for the Collegiate year. 
Circulars giving all necessary informatien supplied en appli- 
cation to the Principal, or to any member of the Board of Trus- 


te aa. 
404-406 



































Caxannatota, July 30, 1856. 


__ _INSURANCE. —__ 
Hye" INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW= 
YORK.—OFFICN NO. 4 WALL SEREEP. 














Oash Capital,....... bie ec csenamestaell 8 06. 
Amount of Assets, Sist December, 1585,.... . $519,505 62. 
Amount of Léabilities,..................... $47,908 @. 
‘This company continues to insure Buildings, Morchandise, Ships 
in port, and their anon Sones a ty eee 
Property generally, against loss or damage , on favor 
teas egy Sand and prowess 
Chas. J. Martin, Taco. McN ‘ D. Morgan, 
A. F. Willmarth, Oephas H. Norton, 
Wiliam G. Oliver B. Weod, Ward A. Work, 
TM Barney, Alfred &. Barnes, 1H rothingha 
Danford N. Barney, Alfred 8. nes, TS, 
opkine, Buss, Chas. A. Bulkley, 
Thomas Messenger, Ree 004, Richard Bigelow, 
Wa. H. Mellen, John G. Nelson, Amos T. Dwight, 
Chas. B. Hatch, hgman Oooxe Henry A. Hustburt, 
Ww. ?. Hooker, Levi P. M Jease Hoyt, 
B. Wateon Bull, Cartis Noble, Wm. It. 
L. Atterbury, Jr., John B. Hutchinson, John R. Ford, 
Lacien D. 7 Btephen Paul - Stedman, 
Homer Morgen, Chas. P. Baldwin, idney Meson, 
Levi P. ya IL Gilbert Bly, A. Low. 
James Hempirey 
i J. MARTIN, 
- 4. ¥, WILAMARTH, Vice-President. 
J, MILTON SMITH, Secretary, 
New-Yone, April 8, 1854, 0-4-P 
CUABTERLY STATEMENT OP THE 


Affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Compang ef New- 

Yor,, for the two weeks ending July S1s', 1856. 

Net Asseis en hand May 41st, 1556, per last statement $3,985,364 88 
RegeIPTS DURING THE QuUARTEN, 





For Premiums and Policies, $214,268 83 
“ Loterest and Annultes, 104,751 89 
Bue agents and ethers, 146 2-0 1G 04 
$3,604,526 36 
Deve vases. 
Pal@ claims by death and additions 
pe bikes weiten ... SG3,81T 40 
* including Bent, Salaries, 
Medical Attendance, Secentent = 
Postage, Exchange, Taxes, an 
Advertising........ pada aeteciet 26,758 94 
“ @urrendored Policies. ................ 9,044 
“ Beduction of Premium and Anaut- 
Di ctbtndinebialinneketes desis e ial 1A01 96 
*“ Qs Personal Account,........... 200 74—108 40T 24 
Assets August Ist, 1856 $3,503,028 12 
ASSETS. 
Gash on band in Bank and im Trust Ce.............. 64,925 96 
Bonds and Mortgages... 2.20... cece ec cence ene 3,378,606 68 
Bire Insurance, Bills receivable, and Deposited 
for Taxes........ Coeece Jeuvadueozslecs oiune 74s Of 
Oe Bh BGs es 0s cage vc enn oemiy o64.as veaseed 62,520 81 
ey 
APAID.... $26,755 — 
Amount at risk May 1st, 1956........0000.......... 25,850,560 00 
Iapued since, loss forfeited, cancelled, &c.... ...... 1,006,675 00 
Awouat ¥ risk August Ist, 1956... . .§26,800,885 00 
Number of Policies remaining May ist, 1856....9186 
Issued since, less forfeited, cancelled, &c....... wi 


Runaing Policies August Ist, 1856............... 9507 
G2 This 
ciple, insuring ror 


i 


payment with power 

and permissien to 
withdraw # proportion ef the deposit on any emergency. 

Financial Value of Policies, 
On each Policy for the full term of life, which has run twe 
or more, this will on application, a certifi- 

cate of its cask value, thus rendering the Policy perfect security 
for a loan, or will purchase the same. 

Tables of rates and all necessary information supplied, on ap- 
plication to the chief office, or te apy of the Agents of the 
Company. 





: Board of Trustees. 
“FRED’K 8. WINSTON, JOHN P. YELVERTON, 
MILLARD FILLMORE, WM. J. BUNKER, 


DAV HOADLEY, 


WILLIAM BRFTS, 
I8AA0 GREEN PEARSON, 
WILLIAM MOORS, 
JOHN: H. SWIFT, 
RICHARD PATRICK, 
JOSBPH BLUST, 
NATHANIEL HAYDEN, ~ 
JONATHAN MI 
ABRAHAM BININGER, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
WILLIAm & DODGR, . 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Presidents. 


LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BABC 
CHARLES J. STEDMAN, 
CBPHAS H. NORTON, 
JOHN P. TREADWELL, 


RZRA WH 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
LYOURGUS EDGERTON, ~~ 
W. SMITH BROW 





The course of instruction |: 











after dividing in eash, not in among all those holding 
policies SURPLUS amounting to ¢is1,060, thus affording 
good interest on outlay of premiums. j 

This ia the oldest American Mutuai Life Ineurance 
and one of the most successful. - Cneene 
Insurance may be effected for the benefit of married women 
beyond the reach of their husbands’ creditors. 
Creditors may insure the lives of debtors, 
Loans of half of Life Premiums to insurers for five years. 
— Af gee beet meg and quarterly. é 

amphi ank Applications for Insurance, Reports showin: 

the condition atis. ra . 


, Jr., Geo. H. Fi * 

ices 1x New-Yore.—R. W. W (Goodhue & Co.,) W. 

W. Stoue, (Lawrence Stone & Co.,) W. G. (A. & A. Law- 

rence & Co.,) Rev. Samuel Osgo D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Distric’ 
Attorney, N. ¥. City, Rey. R. 8. Storrs, DD. Brooklyn. 








ARE 
ARV TCERs FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OASH CAPITAL, $800,000 





in ds and M and 
- oom. 2 176 CHATHAM 8QU tt-st., 
ew- Phis ainst loss or 
fire on the most Seppeaiie Geman rv aad 
Epwanp B. , Sec’y. 876-427 -c 
a TIMNSBSBURBANOCOE, 


ACOUMULATED FUND, $2,329,894. 


LOSSES PAID, $1,427,934. 
DIVIDENDS Pam, $113'536. 


PERFECT SECURITY AND STRICT BOONOMY 
Are distinguishing features of 
i F cepenapl LIFE pore os COMPANY. 

ong many advantages offered to pablic are; 
The security of a large accumulation, 

Annual dec of dividends. 

Payment of dividends in reduction of premiums. 
One-half of the premium on life policics, if over $50, may be 
paid by note bearing 6 # cent. interest. 
Receipt of Premiums semi-annually and quarterty. 
Prospectuses, Statements, and Applications will be furnished 
upon application at the office; all information desired will be 
given by the underaigned. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President, 


Buss. Cc shoe tind 7 erairs » 
aurs C. v 
yosEPd L. 43. 5, LOEB, Agena, — 
o. yall street, N. ¥. 
858-4000 


New-Youx, August 1, 1856. 





____ MUSIC. 


AKGE STOCK OF MUSIC AND FIRST- 

Class Pianos, Melodeoas, etc., for sale low. Music mailed 
free. COJK & BROTHER, 

403 419] 468 Broadway, New-York, 2d door above Grand-st. 


EAUTIFUL NEW SONGS 
* Still the Same ;’ T. J. Cook. ‘I cannot love bat one 
Wild. ‘To-day and To-morrow ;’ Sedgwick. ‘Fallen Tide:’ 
Griswold. ‘ Thinking of Old Times;’ ‘ While musing all alone‘? 
‘Brothers farewell ;’ ‘Sparking Night,’ and ‘ y Man ;’ 
Markstin. ‘ Oh! give mea home,’ ‘ Onild’s Lament’ and * Musi 
Trial; Woodbury. All 25 cents each, free of pos . 
404-4180 -OOOK & BRO., 463 Broadway, New-York. 


LBERT WEBER, PIANO.FORTE MAN- 
UPACTURSE, No. 103 and 105 WEST BROADWAY, New- 
York. Hach Piano is made under the subscriber’s own supervi- 
sion, of the very best and thorough-seasoned material and work- 
manship, unsurpassed in touch, tone and durability, and sold at 
the lowest manufacturer’s price. Every Piano is warranted for 
three years. A call is respectfully solicited. B83-4050 


aeerzex AND NEW-YORK PIANOS, £0- 
IIANS and MELODEANS. Bought for cash, and will be 
sold at very low prices. Second-hand Pianos, from $30 to §158, 
Pianos and Melodeons to let. Great bargains given. 

878-480-Po T. 8. BERRY, 441 Broadway. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY, AND 
BALES ROOM, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner of Third Avenue, New-York. 


THE MELODEON. 
MAES popaiar ¢ hag become one ef the “ Necessa- 
ries of Lafe.” It is suitable for churches, and a source of 
= Seay st in < musical family. 

t been wo erfully iuRroven of late, bui the sugr impreve- 
ment consists of the patent DEVIDED SWELL, and we advise all 
who are about te purchase, to procure a Melodion with this im- 
portant attachment, 

Prince & Co. have received the First Premium wherever they 
have exhibited their instruments in competition with others; and 
they have the satisfaction of belicving that thefr constant alm to 
excel is apprectated by the musical public. 

Address, GEO. A. PRINCE & O0O., Bufalo, 
86-416P et or 87 Fulton st., N. ¥. 


off... 


IANOS, MIELODEONS, AND HARWONI- 
UMS at WATBRS’, 833 Broadway, from eight different man- 
ufacturers, making the largest assortment in the city ; besides a 
large number of second-hand Pianos, with and without the 
#olian, all of which will be sold at prices that defy competition. 
Pianos for rent, and rent allowed on purchase. For sale on 
monthly payments. Music at reduced prices. To Dealers, 
Teachers, andg@chools a Liberal discount will be made, and aa 
extra discount to Clergymen and Churches. 

The Horace Waters’ Pianos, says the New-York Evangelist, are 
known as among the very best, We are enabled to speak of 
these instruments with some degree of sonfidence, from personal 
ao of their excellence of tone and durable quality. 











868-414 Pet 














eed 


__ MISCELLANEOUS. 


R. F. DENISON, (Successor 


Osrriages, 
material and workmansa)! 


WU o 
| ye ee RANGES, gah BEGIS. 

TERS and VENTILATORS.—OOX, RICH N & BOYN- 
TON, No. 874 Broadway, New-York, have the best assortment of 
the above-named articles now in the market, and are prepared 
to furnish handreds of testimonials from parties in the city and 
diferent parts of the country who have thoroughly tested the 
merits of the Boynton, Self-Clearing Furnace and the Cosmopoli- 
tan range. They manufacture Boynton’s Laundry Range, and 
all sizes of Plerce’s Ranges; alzo, a large assortment of Parlor, 
Office and Cooking Stoves, Registers, Ventilators, &c. [408-415q 


ELLS! BELLS!! BELLS!I!!—THE SUR- 

ecribers, at their lomg-established and enlarged Poundry, 
manufacture upen an improved method, and keep constantly on 
hand, a large assertment of their superior BELLS, of all descrip- 
tions, suitable for Pine ALarus, Onvucam, ACApaMias, FACTORIES, 
Srmimpos?s, PLawravwms, ar¢., mounted with their “ Rorarixe 
Yoxr,” and other improved Hangings, which insure the of 
the Bell, with ease and efficieacy tn ringing. Warrantee given of 
tense and quality. For full p as to Cums, Kers, Warcer 

to 


_—— A. MENEELY'S SONS, 
West-Troy, Albany Oc., 8. ¥. 
Famsinns & O¢., Agents, 199 Broadway, New-York. 
ERAT SALE OF AUCTION GOODS, 
At A. @. COLBY', Ne. 259 Grand st, corner Mdrigde. 
$15,000 worth of Bilks frem Auction, very great bargaiaa, 
$10,000 werth ef Stella Shawls from Auctien, and sold very 
eheap. 
$15,008 werth of Rich Hmbro!deries fem Auction, se 
greatest bargains to be found in the oity. 
580 dosen Cotton Hose, very great bargains. 
Phe above goods are from auction, and will be sold—at decided. 





R. ¥. DENISON, 
118 Eiizabeth-st., N.Y. Ciiy, 
etablished in 1830. 








408-454 





ly great bargains. ANDREW G. COLBY, 
403-40TX Ne. 989 Grand-st, cor. Mdridge, 
EW CARPET WAREHOUSE~—-SPRING 
importions of 1556. Bngliak and O# Cloths. 


W. & T. LHWIS, Ne. 592 Broadway, new marble building, oppo- 
site the St. Nicholas Hotel, have im stock and receiving shipments 
of the most recherche English Gnepeta, comprising © ice Beleo- 
tien of J. CROSSLEY & SON'S Medallion Veivets, with borders 


Also, 3-plys of other makers; also, Hare & Oo's 
English Oil Cloths, and ether Lendon ey Ben 

wide. Also, rich orange and crimson Bheep 
ete fe yinty 4 this city, 


d atl rices than stores ding te be selling at 25 
— pe nited States. Azo, goed Maloy 
yard. 





Sresoels Carpets at $0.64. and‘ Au ted 
at 6s. 6d. and Ts. per warran 
asrepresented. Call and see them. 879-430-0 
URE GRAPE WINES, FOR SACRA- 
Prt. and MEDICINAL USES, made from Isabelia and 


Oatawba Grapes, for sale by Israel Minor, 214 Fulton-st.,; A. B. 
£D. nates ae ~y ae $ ny 4 a a soe 
Broadway, New-York; and many ether agen 

States ; pol by the manufaeturer at Washingtonville, Orange Co, 
New-York, JOHN JAQUES. 300-441 


K SALE, IN LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS, 
kk the House and about 100 Acres of Land, now owned and ec- 
cupied by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, situated in Lenox, 
Berkshire County, one mile from the Ho 
at Lenox-Furnace, 23¢ 





Waghington ; oa the north the view r; te Gr, —~ ’ 
Prospect up aud down the Housatonic Valley of tous nies 
Of the Summer residence it is unne- 


oessary ; aud among the beautiful places im Lenox none 
is more desirable than this. It wil be cheap and on ac- 
commodating terms. Apply to 
CHARLES GOULD, Ne. 88 Wall-st, 
Saif JOHN T. HOWARD, No. 84 Broadway. 





Picture Git Mowidings, and Leaf, for country and 
city trade. HN 8. Wit 
Savana Chatham, New-York. 





6\TATEN-ISLAND FANCY DYEING E® 
mm TABLISHMENT, Office No. 8 John 


Goods 
NEPHEWS & 00., No. 3 John-st., 
two doors from Broadway, New-York. 








Bold by ali Grocers and the 
by ali respectable ype 8 
606-406X Bele Agent for the United States. 


F 
John Halsey, Samuel 
Edward Wood, Robert L. % 
Robert L. Case, Edward Gromw 
D. Cromwell, Jr., Smith La 
Wm. M. Charles Bly, 
Chas. B. Parker, EJ. 
8. T. Valentine, 
Wn. ‘ L. B. Wyman, 
Henry Barrow, Wm. Allen Butler, 
Compe 2 Grinnell. Jobn Allen, David B. Keeler, 
Nasi D LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of Boston, Mass. Matual. 
Branch Office 110 Broadway, New-York City. 
Capital $910,000, 





800 Packs 
a mantfactured 
or imported cash, and Wil be sold ated car own premises, 


— 


868-41 
HESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. JonN 
WATKINS, 114 Fulton street, between OFIN Le 
offers & very assortment of Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, 
the latest Parisian styles, manufactured of the very best of 
materials, under his own immediate . 5h W with, 
tt to be distinctly understood that HB i RO INFERIOR ak. 


the 





eueaena . 
= Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Shoes, in every variety, 


ABRPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS t-—=8PRIN 
C TEADH FOR 1856.—The Advertiser would ~~ 
quest those about furnishing this Spring to favor his stock with an 

» 28 he just has received and will continue to receive 





through the Spring a large and ob ant assortment of 
Ki lish and erica apestry Velvets, 
ay 
- . & Three Plys, 

Oil Cloths from 34 yd. to 8 yds. wide, embr: ing eve: ie of 
figure from the Tapestry to the Mosaic. R b Mats, Tune acd 
Piano Covers, éte., etc., etc, ABTHUR DONNELLY, 

$6415 No. 98 Bowery, 





EASING MONEY FAST.-—-P E RSONS 
wishing a lucrative employment will do well to engage in 
the sale of Kittie’s Patent Door Fasteners, Those 
are selling vast quantities of them and Making 
are an article adapted to the wants of all, 
are indispensable, They can be carried in 
¢ applied in & moment, and when ap- 
plied are a perfect fastening. They are SURE SALE wherever in- 
trod: . A smart sal can disp of any amount of them. 
An agent wanted in every | in the Union. 
JAMES EL. LEE, Sele Proprietor, 
td ae y ___ 2&9 Exchange-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ARPE OIL-CLOT ETC., FOR FALL 
TRADE PRON & HUMP. Ys, tee Broadway, op- 
posite 8t. Nicholas, have just received, and now in store, g lar, 
and extensive assortment of ENGLISH and AMERICAN Cake 


PRTINGS, comprisin 
VELVET CARPETS, rich colors, patteras new. 
oe 





RICH, MEDA ONG, in one entire Carpet, 


ad TAPESTRY, 
bea BRUSSELS and THREE PLY, in great variety. 
“ __INGRAINS, of every description. 
ante of all widths and quality, superior finish and new 


ms, 

Rugs, Table and Plano Covers, Mats, Rods, Mazting, etc,, and 
all other goods found in Carpet Stores, to which we call the atten- 
tion ef merchants, traders, house-keepers, etc., for sale on the most 


reasonable terms. 
PRTERSON & HUMPHREY, 524 Broadway, 





856-40 7Pet Opposite St. Nioh 
QAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOLEL, NO. 
ND 14 BEEKMAN STREET, (near the Park.) Bept se the Boe 


pean and Americay plan. Meals at all hours of the day. Meats 
in various forms at 10 ceats per plate. Desserts 5 cents. Lodg- 
ings for 85 or 50 cents per night; by the week, $8 to §5. Wash- 
ing, G0 cents per dozen. Gentlemen and their wives, or Ladies 
unaccompanied by gentlemen, will find this house a chea and 
quiet home. S18-4f 


tent Rotary Yoke.” Frames, Wheels, Tolling Hammers, Wrench- 
— and eee attached to complete in every part.— 
arrean 


given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed: 
Parties to would find it to their interest to call 
om, address us at Troy, Rens. Co., N. ¥., before 
ARMERS, GARDENERS, AND GENTLE. 
MEN having Country Seats, use TA upon your Lawns 
Grass-Lands, Buckwheat, Turnips and Winter Grain. 

We will warrant it equally efficacious az Gaano, without being 
80 caustic, and the price being $20 per ton less is a further in- 


ducement. 
Tafeu is composed of night soil, %{, and No. 1 Peruvian Ga- 
with sulphuric acid, and we claim that 


ano, 4; compounded P 
this combination contains everything necessary for the quick and 
full developments of grass and grains. 

Having purchased the exclusive right to all the night-soll of 
the City of New-York for five years, for $4100 per annum, we are 
interested in keeping up the quality of our manufactures, and 
we can furnish Poudrette and Tafeu of first quality at the follow- 
ing prices; 

‘oudrette at $1 50 per bbl. for any quantity over seven bbls. 
The Tafeu is packed in bbis. of 228 lbs. to 260 Ibs. each, and ip 
bags of 125 ibs. Price of Tafeu is 1% cents per Ib., or $35 per ton 

A pamphlet sent gratis to any one applying to 

THE LOD MANUFACTURING Co., 
400-40TQ No. 60 Courtlandt st., N.Y. 
INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The great success achieved by these Machines attests their 
substantial merits. MBvery Tailor, Seamstress, Shoe Manufacturer, 
Bader, Dressmaker, &c., in the country, ought to haveone. The 
clear profit from the nse of one of these machines, in any trade, 
ia over $500 a year, and for many purposes more than $1000 8 
year. Many sewing women in the city of New-York are thus 
earning over $1000 per annum by their own labor. Machines 
securely packed to be sent to any part of the country. To al! 
who apply by letter or otherwise will be sent gratis a copy of J 
M. Binger & Oo.’s Gazette, containing full informa::<.. as to prices 
_ =n LM. SINGER & Oo., 323 Broadway, New-York. 
18Pet, 


MARTHA H. MOWRY, M.D. 
bouzses ce Pema, 














i tas Pexats Mepica. 
Medical Rooms, 223¢ South Main-st., Providence, R.L 
Office hours: § to 10 A.M: 18 to8 &6 to T P.M. oT 


OLD WATCHES AND STERLING SIL« 


VER WABB, together with a large assortment of diamonds, 
and all kinds of fine gold, jewelry, &- 





Gold detached levers for ladies $8 Bake 
“ Robt. Roskell bed 100 “ 15@ 
“= Jules Jurgensen Watches 150 “ B00 


Also, all kinds of watches at equally low prices. 

Real albata plate ware, forks, spoons, cake baskets, tea setts, 

&c., very low. 

All our articles guaranteed to be as represented. ; 
SQUIRE, LANDER & Co., 

893-4931 97 Fulton atreet. 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
w.: N. DUNNELL is prepared to ave — 

thing in the line of the art in the neatest and most fash- 
fonable manner, Wedding and visiting Cards, Portraits, Land- 
——— Diplomas eic., eto. etc., aad Engraving or 


Orders and inquires by mail promptly attended to. Persons a) 
&@ distance from the city can have their cards, or engraving of 
every kind, executed by seading a design or description by ma’, 
with stamp for the answer. Address, 
WM. N. DUNNELL, Engraver. 
50-411 185 Broadway, cor. Dey street, New-Yerk. 


Pre & CO., STRAM JOB PRINTERS, 
22 Beekman Street, New-York, (same building with The Jn- 
dependent.) are prepared to do PRINTING of all kinds, in the 
BEST STYLS and oo reasonable terms. 

COUNTRY MERCHANT? Store Bills, Circulars, &c., printed 
with beautiful and appropriate engravings. 403 428 


FAIRBANKS’ PLATFORM SOCALES. 


HESE SCALES ARE ADAPTER Te 


every kind of business, and are regarded as & 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
In overy transaction by weight 











FAIRBANKS & Oe., 
189 Broadway, 

ei aR sete l brontithy New-York. 
EMOVAL.—JARDINE & SON, ORGAN 
BUILDERS, will, after May ist, be removed {nto the large 
building over the New-York Dispensary, corner of White and 
Centre streets, where from their increased facilities for building 
Organs, they wil be hanpy to receive orders and visita from their 

friends. 362-418 


EF Is NOT A DYER. 


Ni er S A. ALLENS WOKLD'S HAIB 
pt warranted not to contain ang deleterious sub- 
stance | an Preserver of the Hair and 


are restored to and preserved {a their original Life Color! 
use, Wigs, Spectacies, and Gray Hairs will now become ez- 


Phis m has been used for many 

ay wtf and wealthy persens 

the land, whe had previously tried all the nostrums of the 
thout success ; not only losing the meney which they PBnnd | 

therefor, but seriously injuring their hair and health. 

diferent fram other 


injury to the head and 


preserve the sight, and re- 
headache, sourf, dandruff, scald 
skin, and all unsatural perspiration 


Pat, of, marrow, and aicohal do serious 
‘ used. 


Sneek Ronde ont eS 
strengthen 
er any eruption of the 


mand for it ts productive of many worthless imitations, and shows 
None genuine except “ Mrs. 

. 855 Broome Street, New-York, 
her signature te on the directions o 


[ 
ad Por sale druggists ara pertumers erally (hroughout 
the United Reston Cubes Oanada, i Uoodon, Eng. Principal 








YER’S CHERRY, PECTons,| 
AE rapid cure of Cougs eee For 
De. J. 0. Aven: , Mase, Dee. 20h, tons 


ever found for Co 


the best remedy I have 
—_ symptoms of 9 


hs, Hoa@rseness, Influenga. 
Uold, is your Cher 


» of Utica, NW. ¥., writes: “I have used 
, N. Y., : e 

Me, and believe i: the best median ny CVE since you invented 

With a bad cold 1 should cine for ity purpose ever put out, 


s00ner pay ¢ a 
bottle than do without it, or take dad ler emaye Setters =e 


CROUP, WHOOPING couGcu, INFLUENZA. 


SPaincrisip, M 7 
Beoruer Arven:T will cheerfully cortity wots Bev. 7, 1856. 
tif; 
best remedy we possess for the cure or Whewping Oonre 4 
and the chest diseases of children. We of your trates i 7 
— South appreciate your skill, and commead your medieize to 
je 00 . Hinam Conxum, MLD. 
08 Len, Esq., Monterey, Ia., writes, Jan. 84, 1856: « 7 had 
& tedious Influenza, which confined me in doors six weeks ; took 
mm | medicines without relief; finally tried your Pectoral & 
— of our cle an. The first dose relieved the er, 
my md throat and ungs ; less than one half the bottle made 
the weonae a medicines are the cheapest as well ae 
best uy, and w ( 
edies as the meee ae =—e you, Doctor, and your rem- 
ASTHMA or PREAISIO, and BRONCHITIS. 
: est Maycuzster, Pa., Feb. 4, 1856, 
Sie : Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures im 
eral from alarming symptoms of 
’ ar 
an affection of the lungs for the last @opaen a 
Huyey L Parks, Merchant. 
A. A. Rauszr, M.D., Albion, Monroe ( 0-4 Lowa, writes, Sept, 6 
1855 : “ During my practice of many years I have found nothing 
equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease and relief to com- 
sunptive patients, or curing such as are cu 


rable." 
We might add volumes of evidence 


&, but the most ¢ i 
— of the virtues of this remedy is found ig its effects ea 
tial. e 


A.B. Morturr, Esq. 
your Pectoral 


CONSUMPTION. 

Probably no one remedy has ever beea known which cured 80 
many and such dangerous cases as this. Some no human aid can 
reach; but even to these the Cherry Pectoral affords relict and 
comfort. 

Astor Hovsa, New-York City, March 5, 1856. 

Docror Arznr, Lowell : I feel it a duty and a pleasure to inform 
you what your Cherry Pectoral has done for my wife. She had 
been five months laboring under the dangerous symptoms of 
Consumption, from which no aid we could procure gave her much 
relief. She was steadily failing, until Dr. Strong, of this city, 
where we have come for advice, recommended a trial of your 
medicine. We bless his kind ness, as we do your skill, for she has 
recovered from that day. She is not yet as strong asshe used to 
be, but is free from her cough, and calls herself weli. 

Yours with gratitude and regard, 
Oxzanvo Suuxsy, of Shelbyville, 

Consumptives, do not despair until you have tried Ayer’s Cher- 
ry Pectoral. Itis made by one of the best medical chemists in 
the world, and its cures all around us bespeak the high merits ef 
its virtues.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 

The science of Chemistry and Medicine have been 
utmost to produce this best, most perfect purgative which ig 
known toman. Innumerable proofs are shown that these Pilg 
have virtues which surpass in excellence the ordinary medicines 
and that they Win unprecedently upon the esteem of all men. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Their 
penetrating properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, 
remove the obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and ex- 
pel disease, They purge out the foul humors which breed and 
grow distemper, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs inte 
their natural action, and impart healthy tone with strength to 
the whole system. Not only do they cure the every-day com- 
plaints of everybody, but also formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases that have baffled the best of human skill. While the y pro- 
duce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in diminished 
doses, the safest and best physic that can be employed for chil- 
dren. Being sugar-céated, they are pleasant to take; and being 
purely vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. ‘Cures have 
been made which surpass belief were ‘they not substantiated by 
men of such exalted position and character as to forbid the aus- 
picion ofuntruth. Many eminent cl rgymen aud physicians have 
lent their names to certify to the public the reliability of my 
remedies, while others have sent me the assurance of their con- 
viction that my Preparations contribute uamensely to the relief 
of my afflicted, suffering fellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis my Ameri- 
can Almanac, containing directions for their use and certificates 
of their cures, of the following complaints : 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from a foul stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising there from, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases 
which require an evacuant Medicine, Scrofula or King’s Byi. 
They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the system, 
cure many complaints which it would not be supposed they couid 
reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Mer- 
yous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, 
and other kindred complaints arising from a low state of the 
body or obstruction of its functions, 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with some othe 
they make more profit on. Ask for Ayer’s Pilis, and take noth 
else. No other they can give you compares with this in its intrie- 
sic value or curative powers. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it, 

DR. J. 0. AYER, 


Prepared by 
Practical and analytical Chemist, Lowell, Maas. 
Price 25 cents perbox. Five boxes for $1. 
Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, Barnes & Park, Hegeman, Clari & Co., 
N.Y., and by Druggists and Dealers in medicine everywhere. 
895-26teow 


taxed their 








CONE FURNACE, 
A RBRDNER Cc MELSON 
has just completed and patented in America, England aad 
France, his new invention—THE “ CONE” FURNACE—and asks 
the special attention of those about erecting or rem deliing 
buildings, as well as dealers in Hot Air, Steam, or Hot Water Fur- 
naces, and all interested in Steam Power, to carefully examine 
this invention, which entirely changes toe principle and charac- 
ter of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another and a new prin- 
ciple, and obviating all former objections to their use. The 
practical operation of a number of these Furnaces erected during 
the past winter, points out a new discovery in science, by which 
the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and 
clearly demonstrates that the waste heat lost from cluimneys is 
enough to warm every dwelling in the city. By this invention 
the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house, 

The cuts above represent this invention as a FURNACK, for 
warming all classes of Buildings with Hot Air, bat the same 
principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also, for Steam Power and all 
other useful purposes for generating heat. 

This discovery, simple in itself, is the daily wonder of those 
Who witness its results, and it becomes a matter of eurprige that 
@ plan at once s0 simple and practical in its operation should 
thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We 
believe that no one who investigates this princ pie will be Uable 
to use a furnace constructed on any other. 

The wonderful economy in fuel, and the great heating power 
developed, prove that the correct principie tor constructing heat- 
ing apparatus and the prop:r use of fuel has never been under- 
stood before, which will account for the abuse or enormous waste 
of fuel that passes off in unconsumed smoke aud gus, in the 
chimneys. Furnaces are now extensively used for warmieg 
buildings not only in the city but throughout the country, and 
this ultimately must and will be the only general plan for warm- 
ing buildings. 

This view of the subject has determined the Iuventor of th's 
Furnace, to carry out this new principle to its greatest possible 
perfection. It is well known that considerable prejudice extsta 
against the use of the common hot air furnaces, caused by the 
evormous waste of fuel—the unhealthy heat from red hot fron 
Pots—the continual escape of gas through the joints of the fur- 
mace, caused by the loosening of the joiuts by the expansion and 
centraction of the over-heated pote,) and also through the cracks 
of the furnace pots and other castings.) consequent upon the 
contact of the fuel with iron. Thus the poisonous gases and 
burnt air from the iron pots are mingled together in the hot air 
chamber, and are then conducted to the apartments above for 
warmth and respiration. Under euch circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that other and more expensive modes of Warming are 
adopted to secure a healthful heat. Thieinven‘ion as applied to 
hot air furnaces is represented by the cut asa claster ef cones 
or tapering radiators stauding over the fire. The fuel is beldia 
a broad, shallew, pan-shapea fire pot, and lined with soapstone, 
firebrick, or iron staves. The serics of coueg are larger at their 





base, and terminate in small apertures or vents at their tops, 
where they unite with the annular chamber, which is the enk 
escape for the smoke and gas which passes up through them 


at the same time. 
It will readily be understood by every iatelligent mind that the 








whole pro¢cucts of combustion in the form of smoke and gas are 
suspended directly over the fire, confiued or compressed inte the 
tapering cones and there contiausally expused to the direct ection 
of the rays of beat and light from the fire, (this heat and light is 
brought to a focus at the tep of each cone, not unlike the action 
of the sun on the sun-glass), cagsing the swoke and gases to be 
come intensely heated and thoroughly consumed; and the heat 
to be continually impinging or bearing against the tapering eur- 
face of the cones or radiators. By thi ration the formerly 
wasted smoke and gases dost in chimnevs, \s made equally avail- 


abie for heating purposes with the fuel itself. 

The Inventor of this Purnace will here say it ia not im the 
power of man to constructs heating furnace that can accompligh 
this object in any other way; vor will any ether form of heating 
eurtace be used, when the wonderful results accomplished in the 
economy ef fuci—power of heat, purhy and freshness of the heat- 
ed air, simplicity and durability of tho furnace become generally 
koown. 

There are five sizes of this Purnace finished and for sale, at 
prices about the same as Chilson’s former Purnace 

The Inventor of this Furnace feels truly grateful to his friends 
and a generous public, for the extensive introduction, and verg 
favorable reception that his formerly patented Furnace (knows 
as Ohilson’s Patent Air Warming and Veotllating Furnace, or the 
Londoa World's Fair Prize Medal Furnace,) has received in all 
parta ef the land; and now respectiully asks of those in want ef 
heating apparatus to examine this new invention carefully, and 
see if they do not find it a perfect remedy for the present enor- 
mous waste ef heat carried off in the chimary. 

Mr. Chilson has lately erected a Fouudry about 200 feet by 120 
feet, with otMer buildings, for the manufacture of the Cone Par- 
naces; also, Chilsen’s Trio Portable Furnaces, (well known to be 
the best Portable in use), together with Chileon's Trio Stoves, fer 
warming Stores, Offices, Bauks, Scheol-Kooms, Oburches, éc., 
which every one in waut of a stove for such purposes should ex- 

2. ‘ . 
"A tail assortment of Furnaces, Cooking Ranges, Stoves, Regis- 

8, il &c., as usual 
yg Ree give our vane a to Warming aad 

lati j i art of the country. 
Ventilating Buildings in any p OHILAON, GOULD & Ge., 
41-403 


99 and 10) Blackstone «., Bostea, 
ER KNOWN TO FAIL. 
BV EOMPSON'S FEVER and AGUB PUWDERS, 
Por the permanent cure of Chills and Fever, Fever and Ague, 
Dumb Ague, or any form of Intermittent Fever, 

There are no diseases so debilitating in their eflecte upon the 
constitution as the above, and none more difficult to oure by the 
usual modes of practice. The Fever and Ague Powders will effect 
8 cure in cases of the longest standing, as well as prove a preven- 
tive in the forming stages of the disease. Being purely veg 
they act with certainty on the disease, totally eradicating {t from 
the system, and preventing a return at any future period. 

Panera by Thameeen Crawford, Phdadeliphia. None genu- 
ine without their s ture. ont 

Por sale in most of the princips! towas ta the Southern 

Slates. 


r Wholesale Agents: 

Israel Minor & Oe., New-York City, Barnard, Adams & ne, 
Bt. Louis, Mo, ; Bay & Baldwio, Obicago, Ill. ; Higby & Dickinson, 
Detroit, Mich., who will supply Uoantry Merchants'rt lowest rates, 

887-413 
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= z mm & CO 
3 AR T 8.—GOUP : 9 
A. Printsellers, Laporters, «nd ow y ormen, 
have constantly on hand a genera! assortment of French an 
gis Engravings, Oil Paintings, Drawings, Mirrors, aud Picture 


la: variety of 
8 ER TISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Rich Albums, Boxes for Water Color and Ol) Palatiazs 
rticle tred for 
oy “GREOIAN PAINTING and PORTICHOMANTA. 
871-421 


FINE ART GALLERY, 306 Droadway. | 
MMU NETON FURNITURE, ETO. 
—— Goblets, Tankards, and Plates. Also, baptismal 
fonta and collection-piates, together with & goneral assortment of 
Britannia honse-keeping articles, @anufactwred sad for sale ad 
aad 6, Boriing Slip, by (BS4-485) Locos RAR®. 
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A Lk Oo F 1 
HATS, CAPS, STRAW GOODS, BONNET +, £06 
No. 100 Chambers street, 
New-York 
GEO. W.& ay er a 
Factory Now $85, 890 una 893 ‘frend ay, Albany, 5 
Are now prepared to exhibit to purchaser* from «il parts 0! 





sortment of FALL 
Union an attractive, ¢ and on ef otek section of 
the wan's v 
os NS es 4 foand many entirely new and 
ae a Coq Str MOLSON A 
$98-410H 
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Che Fndepentent, 


ETT FROM EXETER.---GENERAL 
LN SSOCIATION OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Held August 26th, 27th, and 28th. 


Exeter, N. H., August 28th, 1856. 

My Dear InpEPENpENT :—From the city of New-York 
to the town of Exeter—what a journey it used to be? 
The “Isle of Manahatta” and the “ Granite Hills” were 
in the olden time, as wide apart as the Sandwich Islands 
and the Kaatskills are now! The journey, to those who 
undertook it, wasa test both of patience and of heroism. 
Riding over a country road, on horseback, or in a coach 
which had the name but not the quality of-* diligence,” 
or walking on foot—stopping three times a day to eat 
and drink, and all night to sleep—toiling up hill on one 
side, and jolting and rattling down on the other— 
bumping over huge rocks, that were like Wellington 
noses on the face of the road—ploughing laboriously 

through swampy marshes, and sticking fast in the mid- 
dle—creaking and groaning through long distances of 
woods, under the scratching branches of brushing trees 
—breaking an axle, or losing a linch-pin, twenty miles 
from a wheelwright’s or blacksmith’s—drenched with 
a steady rain since noon, with no sleeping-place till 
nightfall:—these were some ef the pleasant incidents 
that usually happened to one who went this journey in 
the days of our forefathers, but which never happen 
on the same road in the days that now are! And the 
time spent? It then took a longer period than men of lei- 
sure now give to their summer vacation. - If a person 
in those days set out at the time of planting corn, he 
counted it good luck if, at his return, the stalks were 
not in tassel! A likely baby, taken on such a trip and 
brought home again, would make all its friends say, 
“Why, how it has grown!” 

Now you will remember, my dear /ndependent, that 
your correspondent bade you good-bye in New-York 
after breakfast in the morning, with the expectation 
that im the evening of the same day he would take tea 
with his friends in Exeter. Patting this and the other 
together, for the sake of comparisoa, he thought the 
result might be set down as an instance of ‘‘ progress ;” 
and he found himself, all along the way to Boston, con- 
tinually falling into a doze of meditation on the great 
advances of our modern civilization, particularly as ex- 
hibited in the present extraordinary facilities of travel, 
These reflections were continued until his arrival at 
that ancient city, when they suddenly took a different 
turn. The train reached Boston too late for passen- 
gers to take the cars to New-Hampshire that afternoon, 
and he immediately said to himself—as was very 
natural to say—‘‘ What extraordinary delays one 
meets in traveling! Surely there used to be better 
regulations on the road. We are certainly going back- 
ward in this particular!” Anda shadowy thought of 
the decline of the Republie flitted across his mind. 

Add to this cloudy fancy, a drenching rain which fell so 
freely,that next morning the streets of Boston were wash- 
ed ascleanasa scrubbed door-sill. Itis a maxim of world- 
ly wisdom, “‘ Lay up something for a rainy day.” Perhaps 
the best thing that can be laid up against such a time 
is an umbrella, but of this your correspondent had not 
until then bethonght himself, and he took the conse- 
quenees of his improvidence. He entered the ‘ Modern 
Athens” as the King of Persia entered Ancient Athens 
—both by land and by water. And he found the 
city, as the King of Persia found it, under a “rain 
of terror!” But these amphibious experiences, 
now that they are over and gone, linger rather 
pleasantly than otherwise in the memory; and 
whatever in them there was to be regretted, was more 
than eompensated by the opportunity of making the rest 
of the journey through green fields, and under bright 
skies, Next morning restored to your correspondent 
his lost good humor, and at an early hour set him 
again on his way. 

—As the landscape hurries by, itis easy to see that al- 
though the Summer is not yet gone, the Antumn has 
come before his time, and is already among the trees. 
The wind whirls a yellow leaf through the.window of 
the ears, and it lodges on my shoulder. A thousand 
others like it can be counted on a single tree; while 
here and there, in a spot of low ground, whole regi- 
ments of maples stand dressed in blazing red. The 
great carpet of grass has not lost its green, yet I canecee 
many patches of dusky brown in it. Hundreds of Fall 
wild fowers,known by the common name of “weeds,” are 
out in full bloom ; and there they will stand, holding their 
lights in their hands, until the bleak November winds 
shall blow them out, and their beauty shall perish in the 
frost. Some trees regularly surrender their leaves as 
goon as the almanac brings round the end of the sum- 
mer, while others will not give up theirs until winter 
strips them off by force. But the harvest is not yet 
passed nor the summer ended, and I am somewhat sur- 
prised to see so many yellow leaves and russet blades ; 
but Autumn is sometimes born in July, and we may see 
the Summer carrying him as a Vabe upon her bosom, 
long befere she takes her departure, or leaves him 
in her vacant place as heir to all her stores and trea- 
gures. 

The storm of rain was followed the next day by cold 
weather; and at Exeter, I found that the thermome- 
ter, which had sunk that morning to thirty-nine de- 
gress, was rallying just up to forty-eight at noon. 
Think of this! August the twenty-sixth, and the mer- 
cury at thirty-nine at breakfast-time! Only eight or 
nine degrees above Aoar frost! Out of doors, men 
were wearing overcoats, and in the house they sat by 
a fire ; while the ladies were in a lively solicitude about 
some cousins and friends who had gone with thin dress- 
es to the White Mountains. Such weather makes the 
old feel older. It is ominous of rheumatism, which will 
not be cheated off for ever by sunshine and summer. 
But men and women, old and young, like the Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, should take the weather as it 
comes—and, indeed, this is the way they usually have 
to take it. 

Reminiscences of the Olden Time. 

THERE is hardly a single old town in New-England but 
has some association of the past, either historical or per- 
sonal, that is worthy to be recalled in later days. Ex- 
eter, although its mame is not memorable, like Concord 
or Lexington, in the records of the Revolution, is 
nevertheless a town at which any traveler who has the 
taste of an antiquarian, or one merely who admires old 
elm trees and broad rural streets, would like to get out 
of the wearying ears and spend an afternoon and night. 
It was settled more than two centuries ago, in 1638, by 
a small colony of families from the neighboring province 
of Massachusetts, whence they were driven by religious 

perseeution. These are strange words to speak of Mas- 
saehusetts, yet they were once true; but the fermer 
things have passed away. It is now the pride of the 
Bay State to stand forth as one of the noblest repre- 
sentatives in all the world, of freedom of thought and 
speech. Even the Richmond Enguirer might call this 
cdntrast an evidence of progress. 

Rev. John Wheelwright, who had been a successful 
preacher at Braintree, and was, as Belknap the his- 
torian hath i, ‘‘a gentleman of learning, piety, and 
zeal,” and moreover 'a brother of the famous Anne 
Hutehinsen, was banished, with numerous others whom 
the Antinomian controversy at Boston had driven 
into exile. He crossed the boundary of Massachu- 
setts just far enough to be beyond jurisdiction of the 
province, purchased some land of the Indians at 
Squamseot Falls, and with a number of friends who 
had followed him, began a plantation. We do not 
hear now-a-days ef ‘‘ plantations” in New-England, 
and this is another evidence of progress, which however 
the Richmond Enquirer might not be so willing to con- 
fess. ‘The first care of Mr. Wainwright and his com- 
pany was te form a church, and after this was effected, 
a body pelitic was organized. The original instrument 
of mutual agreement is still shown among the town- 
records: of Exeter,—setting forth that “we,” the 
signers,—"' loyal subjects” of the “dread sovereign 
Charles,” and ‘‘ brethern of the ehurch in Exeter,”— 
“considering with ourselves that we should not live 
without wholesome laws and civil government among 
us, do, in thé name of Christ and in the sight of Ged, 
combine ourselves together, to erect and set up among 
us such govesnment as shall be, to our best discerning, 
agreeable to the will of God.” Desgendents ef some 
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of the original setilers who signed this agreement, still 
remain in Exeter, beating the names of their fathers. 

Exeter was in 1787 the seene of the celebrated New- 
Hampshire State Convention, which assembled te ratify 
the Federal Constitution. The sessions.eecupied ten 
days, and were of special importanee, as New-Hamp” 
shire, if she should adopt the Constitution, would 
be the last of nine States with whieh, if no more should 
be added, the existence of the Union might be con- 
stitutionally recognized, and its operations begun as @ 
new “nation among the nations.” 

Tue Second Congregatioual Church in Exeter, which 
was formed under the influence of the ‘‘ Great Awaken- 
ing” in 1744, called as its first pastor, the Rey. Daniel 
Rogere—a descendent of John Rogers, the Smithfield 
Martyr. He held the pastoral office in Exeter for 
thirty-seven years, and closed his ministry and his life at 
once, Dec. 9, 1785. 

The great name of Whitefield is also connected with 
Exeter, and the spot is still pointed out im the town, 
where the distinguished preacher delivered his ast ser- 
mon. A little church edifice, which was long since 
torn down to give place to’a dwelling, was the scene of 
the service, although the exercises on account of 
the multitudes that came to attend, were conducted in 
the open air. Whitefield preached from a temporary 
platform, and both record and tradition have united in 
bearing testimony to the remarkable impressiveness and 
solemn interest of his appeal on that occasion. By his 
next appointment he was to preach at Newburyport, 
Mass., but the hand of death arrested his labors 
before he reached the place. The Rev. Daniel Rogers, 
whose name has just been mentioned, was one of the 
pall-bearers at his funeral. 

The Phillips Academy. 

The town is now known abroad ehiefly as the seat of 
the celebrated ‘‘Phillips Academy”—a preparatory col- 
legiate institution, founded many years ago by the gea- 
erous liberality of a citizen whose name it. bears, and 
at which many of the most distinguished men of our 
country, both living and dead, received their, early 
education. Daniel Webster was a scholar here, 
and afterwards a trustee; and it is said that at his last 
visit to Exeter, a year or two previous to his death, he 
stood an hour or more in silence, leaning upon the rail 
arounl the green, in contemplation of the scene of his 
early studies and sports. Lewis Cass, who was born 
in Exeter, also attended here; and I suppose that Jared 
Sparks, the biographer, and George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, will not be ashamed to have it known that they 
were eharity scholars at this same acalemy. Among 
the many other noted names onits eatalogue, are those 
of Hon. John P. Hale ; Edward Everett, and his brother 
Alexander ; Senator Dix, of New-York, and Saltenstall, 
of Salem; Dr. W. O. B. Peabody, of Springfield, Mass.» 
and O. B. W. Peabody, both of whom are now decras- 
ed; Richard Hildreth, of Boston; Dr. Daniel Dana, of 
Newburyport; Prof. Thacher, ef Yale College; and 
Nathan Hale, LL.D., of Boston. John P. Robinson, and 
the unfortunate Gov. Dorr, of Rhede Island, were class- 
mates here. Robinson, who was once expelled for 
having headed a rebellion of the students, in reviewing 
on one occasion the after eareer of each of his class- 
mates at the academy, said that his own “ began ina 
revolution and Dorr’s ended in one.” The academy is 
now ina condition of great prosperity, having more 
students at its recent opening than have ever before 
been numbered in its catalogue. Gideon L. Soule, 
LL.D., who suceeded the venerable Dr. Abbott ia 1838, 
is still the efficient principal of the institution. 

Meeting of the General Association. 

The General Association convened on Tuesday 
morning, at ten o'clock, in the First Congregational 
church, (over which Rev. Mr. Lasel was recently in- 
stalled pastor.) The usual “ opening sermon” was 
preached by Rev. E. Irvin @arpenter, of Littleton, the 
subject being the Salvation of Sinners, from the text 
“For the Son of Man came to save that which was lost.” 
The discourse was able, earnest and interesting; and 
the good attendance of delegates, which was further 
increased by many of the townsfolk of Exeter, added 
to the interest of the opening exercises. At the con- 
clusion of the services, the Association was duly or- 
ganized for the transaction of business; and Rey. Mr. 
Carpenter, the Preacher, was chosen Moderator ; Rev. 
R. M. Sargent, of Gilmanton, Scribe ; and Rev. Henry 
Cummings, of Newport, Assistant Scribe. The Trea- 
surer, Rev. Asa P. Tenny, of Concord ; and the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Young, of Meredith, were present. 

After an adjournment for dinner, the Association re- 
assembled; and reports from the several district asso- 
ciations were presented. These reports occupied the en- 
tire afternoon, some of them not being so brief as they 
might have been,and losing in interest as they gained 
in length. Why is it that delegates to General Associa- 
tions, in cemmunicating the news of the churches with- 
in their respective districts, should uniformly be tedious 
and dull? The usual practice is for fifteen or twenty 
ministers, to present in turn an array of dry figures in 
an equally dry manner, making along weary afternoon. 
The average number of churches comprised in a “‘ dis- 
trict association,” and represented in one report, is thir- 
teen ; and n@ reason can possibly be assigned, why the 
history of thirteen New-England churches for one year, 
should not afford sufficient material to render the usual 
report of ten or fifteen minutes’ length, one of deep and 
even absorbing interest. 

This practice needs improvement, and the remedy is 
very simple. At the next meeting of the General As- 
sociation, let the delegate who is first on the list make 
a good speech, and the next who follows will be ashamed 
to make a bad one. 

The general tone of these reports indicated an en- 
couraging and prosperous condition of the churches, 
In some exceptional cases, no progress was reported, 
and many individual churches were mentioned as 
having been greatly redueed in membership during the 
past year, by emigration of families to the West. No 
general revival of religion was reported, although a 
good number of accessions had been made to the 
several churches. 

The name of “ Deerfield” Distriet Association has 
been formally changed to ‘“‘Suneook.” Whether there 
was any reason of necessity for this change, I do not 
know ; but it seems to me that although Cassius, in 
the play, thought there was but little difference be~ 
tween “ Brutus” and “‘ @msar,” yet he could hardly 
have had any hesitation between graceful and histerical 
“Deerfield,” and simple “* Suneook.” 


Delegates from Foreign Bodies. 
Delegates from several foreign bodies were present 
and reported. I must say the same thing of them as 
ofthe delegates from the districts :—their addresses drag- 
ged. “ These things ought not so to be.” It is plain that 
if a man comes all the way from Oregon to New-Hamp- 
shire to make a speech, he ought to make a good one! 
There were, of course, exeeptienal speeches that were 
excellent; and I hope that in saying this, I make am- 
ple amends to every one whom I may have touched on 
a sore point. 

Rev. James. Thurston, from the New-Hampshire 
Methodist Conference, presented the salutations of 
that body to the General Association, Mr. Thurston 
made some remarks with reference to the course of 
Rev. Abel Stevens, DD., in the late General Conference 
He said that Dr. Stevens, having been the Boston 
editor of the Conference, had always stood, with his 
brethren of New-England, in the anti-slavery* ranks. 
When, therefore, the subject eame up in the General 
Conference, of nominating an editor for the chief or- 
gan of that body, the Christian Advocate and Journal 
of New-York, the New-England members would listen 
to no other name than his. Dr. Stevens was then on 
hs way home from Europe, and was expeeted to arrive 
before the‘idjournment of the Conference. It was not 
doubted that when he came, he would take the anti- 
slavéry side of the question as to how far short the 
“ discipline” should stop, of remonstrating with slave- 
holders in the church. But after two weeks of the 
seasion had passed he made his appearance , and to 
the astonishment of the New-England members, took 
sides against them. They immediately dropped 
his name and put up anether ; but the pro-slavery par- 
ty, pleased with this unexpected proselyte, rallied 
round him as ‘heir own eandidate, and being in a ma- 
jority, elected him. If there are any more such cotton 
trophies to be won from the North, the sooner they are 
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“Rev. Ephraim Adams bore the Christian salutations 
of the Congregational churches of Iowa. He presented 
two series of resolutions pessed by the General Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, at its meeting in June. The first, re- 
ferring to the newly-devised Presbyterian system of 
Church Extension, was as follows : 


Resolved, That the experience of the past year, has 
justified the fears expressed by this body at its meeting 
in 1855, as to the evils to be apprehended from the 
new measure of the Presbyterian Assembly (N.S.) for em- 
ploying Presbyterian missionaries, and organizing Pres- 
byterian churches in advance of all others. In view of 
the disruption of churches, and embittered ecclesiastical 
conflicts, that have ensued, the Association feels called 
upon to record its testimony to the practical inconsis- 
tency of this measure, with coéperation in the Home 
Missionary work, and deplore its introduction, 


Mr. Adams continued to Say : 


‘“‘ Not that we are Sectarian. Our State is large; the 
field is broad. We welcome every Gospel influence, 
every true Gospel preacher that can come among us. 
But in the Home Missionary work there is understood 
to be a codperation. The principles that must under- 
lie a hearty codperation are plain, and should be most 
scrupulously adhered to. When, therefore, as a prac- 
tical working of this new Extensive Scheme, we see the 
effort made to hasten the organizations of churches in 
new sections ; to call out from our churches such Pres- 
byterian element as may be in them, in places where 
new organizations are not needed nay in some cases 
to change Congregational churches to Presbyterian ; 
where these things are openly or secretly done, it 
seems to us to be, on their part, not brotherly or in 
good faith, and as such we report them to our brethren 
interested in the work.” 


The other resolutions are as follows : 


“* Resolved, Thatin the judgement of the Associa- 
eiation, a fearful responsibility for the present aggres- 
sions of the Slave-Power rests upon those Churches 
and Ministers, Editors and Benevolent Associations that 
have defended, or apologized for the system of slav- 
ery, or that refuse to give their testimony against 
it.” 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly call 
upon all with whom we are in correspondence, to 
purify the church from the pollution of this sin. 

Mr. Adams remarked: 

“At the time our Association was held, travelers 
were pasting though the place with fresh accounts of 
the outrages in Kansas. The report also came to us 
in The Independent of the action of a large Christian 
Body, in which some of the prominent men, Christian 
ministers, declared their acceptance of the system of 
slavery as a matter OF PRINCIPLE AND OF CHOICE! In 
these circumstances, we did not feel so much like 
blaming members of Congress, nor wasting breath on 
Border Raffians. The most of the evil is not there. 
It is not in that direction that we are to look for re- 
lief. The position of the American church has much 
to do with the continuance or the extinction of this 
great.sin, and God speed the day when it shall no lon- 
ger be strengthened by apologies or silence found in 
Christian bodies, or among Christian men, but when 
it shall wither and die, under the utterances of God’s 
trath brought to bear upon it by all God’s people!” 

Rev. Jas, Smith was present, "and reported as the 
delegate from the General Conference of Maine. He 
referred to the Christian Mirror of Portland; which has 
for years exhibited a fossil-like conservatism with 're- 
gard to Temperance and Slavery. Ithitherto occupied 
the field alone, but a new paper is now getting into suc- 
eessful operation. The Maine Evangelist breathes fresher 
air than its neighbor, and gives promise of ably doing 
a good work. 

Dr. Davis, delegate from the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, gave an aecount of the late meeting of that 
bedy, a report which has been published already in 
The Independent. 

Rev. Alfred Miller made an address in representation 
of the General Association of Connecticut. 

Rev. S. P. Fay, of Dayton, 0., gave an interesting 
aceount of the Ohio Association, He excited the 
smiles of the audience by saying, that the churehes of 
Ohio are greatly diminished by emigration to the 
West. I give you the following brief extracts from his 
remarks. He said: 


“T had intended to speak of the relations of the Con- 
gregationalists of Ohio with thgir Presbyterian breth- 
ren, but the late hour will not permit. Besides, the 
delegate from Iowa hasrightly spoken of it. The recent 
delegate from Michigan to the Massachusetts General 
Association, Rev. John D. Pierce, whose able address 
was reported in full in Zhe Independent, has treat- 
ed the subject so fully, that further remarks from 
me are perhaps not needed. I wish, however! to endorse 
the sentiments of that report. 

“The position of the Congregationalists of the West 
has not been understood by their friends in New-Eng- 
land. The delegates from the General Assemblies 
come to the Eastern States, and have no hesitation in 
Speaking warmly in praise of Congregationalism here. 
They affirm their belief in its orthodoxy; they tell how 
nobly it has given its charities to the support of the 
Gospel at home and abroad; they say it is noble and 
worthy of New-England ; but they are sure to add, 
Congregationalism in the West is adiffereut thing. We 
would, they say, endorse it if it was as good as that in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, but it is heretical 
and unsafe! This charge I cast back with indigna- 
tion, for it is utterly false. I am considerably acquaint- 
ed with Congregationalism in Ohio. I have heard the 
sermons of its ministers. Ihave frequented their pray- 
er-meetings. I have conversed freely with them, and 
know them to be, in every thing, as orthodox as the 
Eastern ministers.” 

Rey. Mr. Freeman, from Wisconsin, addressed the 

Association in behalf of the churches of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Freeman was one of the pioneer preachers of Wis- 
eonsin, and is a man of true steel. 
These speeches crowded the session into the twilight, 
and before the adjournment was voted, it was too dark 
for one to see to write or read. Dr. Davis was announ- 
ced to preach a sermon in the evening, but he arose and 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye, related that by an 
oversight of the baggage-master, his carpet-bag had 
been earried on to Portland, and that some one else 
must preach in his stead! What Dr. Davis’s “ carpet- 
bag” had to do with his supplying the pulpit, I will leave 
youto imagine. Perhaps the Editorial Correspondent 
who lost the white-covered trunk with an oration in it, 
may have wit enough to guess. 

Rev. T. Merriam, delegate from the New-Hampshire 
Baptist Association, was present. 

Rev. Dr. Fairchild represented the N. S. General 
Assembly. He presented the salutations and rehearsed 
the statistics of that body, but in his address he said 
nothing on the two subjects which he was expected at 
least to mention, if not diseuss :—New-School sentiments 
on Slavery and Polygamy, and New-School self-exten- 
sion sehemes. This omission was the subject of 
some remark by several in private conversa- 
tion, though no public allusion was made to it. It is 
known that Dr. Fairchild, on the floor of the Assembly 
at its last meeting, opposed the measure which as a 
seheme of ambition is “in advance of all others.” It 
was, therefore, with great consistency that he kept 
quiet on this subject. He afterwards, however, at- 
tempted to make an apology in its behalf, which I will 
set down in its proper place. 

Resolutions on New-School Extension. 
Rey. S. C. Bartlett, Chairman of the Committee to 
consider the resolutions forwarded from the General 
Association of Iowa, in reference to the incompatibility 
of the Assembly's plan of Chureh-Extension with codp- 
eration in the work of Home Missions, and to the sub- 
ject of correspondence with the Assemblies, presented 
the following : 

CHURCH-EXTENSION, 

“ Whereas, This body, at its last annual meeting, in 
courteous language, ex d its fears that the new 
measure of the New-School General Assembly, for exh- 
ploying Presbyterian Missionaries and organizing Pres- 
byterian churches ‘in advance of all others,’ would 
prove ‘inconsistent with their harmonious codperation 
with congregationalists in the Home Missionary work,’ 
and earnestly recommended, before that plan be put 
in operation, a mutual conference, to come to an ami- 
cable understanding of the whole subject; and where- 
as the execution of that plan was commenced, and the 
plan has been fully sustained by the General Assembly, 
at its recent session ;—and 

‘* Whereas, While intimations already appear, of its 
unfavorable effect on the contributions of our Presby- 
terian brethren to the Home Missionary Society, distinct 
and emphatic testimony comes to us from the West, of 
its unhappy effect ‘in the disruption of churches and 
embittered ecclesiastical relations ;}—therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That our convictions are fully confirmed, 
that the prosecution of this plan may issue in the final 
rupture of our mutual and fraternal relations to the 
Home Missionary work ; and we, once more, earnestly 
entreat them to pause before that issue comes. 

“* Resolwed, 2. That should that result, so detrimental 


to the cause of Christ, take place, the reeponsibili. 
it widl rest on them, and not on us. we 


” Resolved, 3. That our Secretary communicate these 





Reeolations to the N, 8. General Assembly.” 
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“\ Whereas, There exists a great and increasing differ- 
ence of sentiment and action between this bedy and 
ae de waadace of 4 roe Bat mage 

m very ; an 
whereas both the General Assemblies have recently de- 
nied to foreign bodics the right of remonstrance on this 
subject ; and whereas the interchange of delegates, ow- 
ing to this difference, is becoming an occasion of aliena- 
tion rather than a bond of peace ;—therefore, 

Resolved, 1, That the continued correspondence of 
this body, by delegates, with the Old-School and New- 
School General Assemblies is interrupted by their pres- 
ent position. A 

‘* Resolved, 2. That the Secretary communicate this 
preamble and resolutions to the bodies.” 


It was moved that these two series of resolutions be 
considered in their respective order. Dr. Barstow arose 
(out of order) and made the following uncalled-for and 
gratuitous remarks, which doubtless he was led to con- 
sider as somewhat rash, especially after Rev. Mr. Fay 
made a handsome reply. Dr. Barstow said: 

“There are some brethren in the New- York Association 
who have done agreat deal of mischief, in one way or 
another ;—for instance, in regard to the Tract Society. 
That Society is doing a great work. It is true there 
are evils, but you had better let them have the go-by. 
I am aware that the brethren at the West suffer from 
certain imprudent men, But itis not the feeling of 
the whole body, either of the Old-School or the New- 
Sehool General Assembly to father this thing. But 
some men will always be pugnacious, and will do mis- 
chief.” - 

7 having thus spoken, Dr. Barstow took his seat, 
and the order of the day was resumed. 

Discussion on the Resolutions. 

Rev. S. C. Bartlett, who offered the above resolu- 
tions, then read from The Independent the proceedings 
of the N.S, Assembly on the question of Church-Ex- 
tension, and briefly spoke of the propriety and necessity 
of the first series of resolutions, which he committed to 
the Association for ample discussion. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, of New-Ipswich, moved their adop- 
tion. He said: : 

““T think that a ge of strength and emphasis 
ought to be employed. I was disposed, a year ago, to 
put the most favorable construction upon this extension 
measure of our Presbyterian brethren. They attempt- 
ed te explain away the language, “tin advance of all 
others.” This language had to my mind a meaning very 
obvious; yet, nevertheless, to avoid judging too harsh- 
ly, I was willing to wait to see whether their conduct 
justified my interpretation. 

“Tt seems now that they are acting out what we un- 
derstood the language to mean. I feel that their pro- 
ceedings are exceedingly wrong; I do not know that I 
would say unchristian, but their action is wanting ex- 
ceedingly in that Christian magnanimity and nobleness, 
that largeness of soul, and that Catholic spirit, which 
ought to characterize the disciples of Christ in their 
efforts to save the world. I have felt, for many years, 
that the eagerness on the part of our Presbyterian 
brethren to organize Presbyterian churches in such 
large proportion in the West, while so large a propor- 
tion of the contributions came from Congregationalists 
in New-England, was scarcely compatible with true 
Christian magnanimity. I have long extended my charity 
over the motives which have prompted this attempted 
aggrandizement; but I think it now becomes us, in 
carrying out the Catholic spirit that has ever charac- 
terized New-England Congregationalism, to enter a 
solemn protest against such proceedings, set on foot 
and sanctioned by the General Assembly, as are now 
daily witnessed in the great field of the West.”? 


Dr. Farrncnitp.— The question seems to be, what is 
best, in view of the circumstances, to be done by us as 
Christian men—by the Association and by the Assem- 
bly ? I gather from Brother Lee’s remarks, that an ap- 
prehension exists that the Presbyterian Church has in- 
augurated a system that has been detrimental in its op- 
erations. Will he specify particularly what it has done ?” 


 F 


Rev. Sawvet Les.—‘I refer, in reply, to the state- 
ments made in this body by the delegates from the 
West. If instances are calied for, I presume they can 
be promptly given.” 

Rev. E. Adams, from Iowa, Rev. S. C. Fay, from 
Ohie, and Rev. Mr. Secombe, from Minnesota, then 
took the floor in succession, and. for the space of two 
hours recited facts, such as Dr. Fairchild had asked to 
hear, As one development sueceeded another, the 
most lively interest was manifested on the part of the 
members of the Association, who listened to the testi- 
mony of these Western witnesses with the deepest at- 
tention. There is not room here to give these narra- 
tives, but they.may be written out for another day. 

After the delegates from the West had spoken, it 
was moved that the vote on the resolutions be taken. 

Dr. Fairchild thought that if the question should be 
put to vote after such a continuous fire on one side, 
the decision would be a prejudiced one. 

Rev. Mr. Bartlett asked permission of Dr. Fairchild 
to propound to him one inquiry :—‘‘ Whether the dele- 
gate from the N.S. Assembly did not, in the floor of 
the Assembly at its last meeting, oppose the measure of 
church-extension.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. Fairchild replied that he could not recall every- 
thing he had said so long ago; and he remarked that 
the Presbyterian agents at the West, which had been 
most complained of, were appointed, not by the Assem- 
bly’s Committee, but by the Home Missionary Society. 

Rev. Lyman Whiting, of Portland, inquired, ‘‘ But 
dees not the Church-Extension Committee contem- 
plate employing agents to do just the same thing ?” 

Dr. Fairchild answered—‘‘ Well, yes; pretty much 
the same /” At which his genial face broke outina 
pleasant smile, and an exquisite good humor prevaded 
the minds of all present. : 

If ithad not now been dinner time, there would pro- 
bably have been a prolonged discussion, in which a 
dozen or twenty members would have taken part; but 
they agreed to adjourn to the table-side, where an 
important bat different matter awaited them, on 
which they would all have opportunity to open their 
mouths ! 

The members reiizsembled afier dinner, and passed 
the resolutions with but one or two dissenting votes. 

The resolutions relating to Correspondence with the 
Assemblies were in order. A motion was made to 
refer them—as similar resolution: were referred by the 
Connecticut Association—to the several District Asso- 
ciations, to report at the next annual meeting of the 
general body. Rev. Mr. Bates, of Londonderry, a 
Presbyterian member, was in favor of dropping the 
resolutions altogether. He was told, however, that if 
he insisted upon a motion to that effect, it would cer- 
tainly be lost; and another motion would be immedi- 
ately offered to pass the resolutions, without reference 
and without amendment. He made no further objec- 
tion, exeept to vote against referring, when the ques- 
tion was put; and with no further discussion, and by a 
vote nearly unamtimous, they were referred to the 
District Assoeiations. 


Delegate from the Old-School Assembly. 


Rey. John M. Krebs, D.D., of New-York, delegate 
from the Old-School General Assembly, now arrived— 
on the last day and almost at the last hour of the session, 
—having mistaken the time appointed fer the Associa- 
tion to convene. His credentials were read, and he 
immediately took the platform, to present the saluta- 
tions ef the body which he represented. He made a 
neat speech im his fluent style, giving the statistics of 
the Old-School Church and presenting a copy of the 
Assembly's minutes. His coneluding remarks were as 
follows : 


It is perhaps expected of me that I should say some- 
thing-on a subject whieh I found under discussion 
when I entered the door. I refer to the intercourse 
which subsists between the General Association of 
New-Hampshire and the Presbyterian Church. You 
have already disposed of that matter, and perhaps I 
am speaking out of order in alluding to it. Perhaps 
under any aspeet in whieh it was discussed, it would 
have been highly improper for me to say a word, ex- 
cept that it might not be left to pass swb silentio. I 
have just one thing to say in regard to it, and that is 
this: You done perhaps the best thing that you could 
do, in reference to it, by referring it back to your dis- 
trict associations. But whether key determine, or this. 
body determines, to terminate the correspondence, is a 
matter for yourselves to eonsider. 

I would remind you that this correspondence has ex- 
isted for forty-six years; that it was commenced at the 
solicitation of the Association of New-Hampshire. Two 
of its venerable ministers, Rowland and Chureh, ap- 
peared before the General Assembly, and at their re- 
quest the articles of correspondence were entered inte, 
which have hitherto united these two bodies so strictly 
as they have been. If, however, the Association of 
New-Hampshire thinks that it is not for its edification to 
continue this eorrespondence, I am not instructed to say 
a word. Ican only speak my own individual opinions. 
But I believe, sir, that your Presbyterian brethern 
would negret it. 

Sir, we do not hold you to any sort of responsibility 





for owr position im reference to the matter out of 
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"New-England, that we have not listened to brethren ; 


ara «33 ra ; 
which ‘this discussion has grown. Netther God nor! 
man holds you responsible, You have no complicity 
with it—any more than you heve with the domestic 
affairs of the neighbors with whom you maintain agree- 
able social intercourse. 
It has sometimes been ined of, by bodies in 
that we have not been willing to suffer rebuke. Why, 
sir, we can appeal to the delegate from this body to 
the Assembly of 1855, whom I had the pleasure to meet 
and see at Nashville, in the very heart of a slave State. 
He laid open his breast, ned declassd as fully as he 
desired to declare, his sentiments upon the subject of 
slavery—without rebuke, -vithout opposition, without 
(so far as I know) being impeded in his utterance in 
the slightest degree. No man has ever been refused a 
hearing, who has chosen to ask such a hearing from 
the General Assembly, and certainly not Weer body 

I simply state these things for the purpose of re- 
minding you of the attitude which we occupy in regard 
to this correspondence. If you think it will be for 
your own edification to discontinue it, we shall be sorry 
tohave you take a position which in some degree cuts 
you off from us, which may in some degree hinder your 
influence with us, and which willserve to present before 
the world, in still more dreadful and odious colors, the 
divided aspects of the Christian Church. Now, sir, we 
are not responsible for you, nor you fer us. What are 
the terms of ‘our eorrespondence? What does it im- 
ply? It is simply an acknowledgment of brotherheod 
and Christian fellowship—such as is taking place at this 
moment between us. In addition to it there are certain 
regulations that have respect to the intercourse of 
ministers and churches in their transitions from one to 
the other order of faith, We have agreed to sustain 
your discipline, and you have agreed to sustain ours. 

If the correspondence should be broken off, I suppose 
this agreement would stillremain. And I suppose that 
if the correspondence should be broken off, and I 
should be present at the next annual meeting of this 
Association, I would be treated with the same personal 
kindness that is now shown to me. If you terminate 
this correspondence, and any of your Associations 
should find it needful to exercise the discipline of the 
church upon a licentiate or upon a minister, I have no 
manner of doubt that if he went to the Presbytery for 
redress, and you had exercised this dicipline upon him 
righteously, the man would be as mueh deposed among 
us aS among yourselves, The whole object of our fa- 
thers was simply to provide for a mutual recognition of 
the brotherhood of the churchés, as heirs of the common 
salvation, and for the maintenance of order and disci- 
pline. Perhaps that was needful to be secured, as it | 
has been secured, by a written law; but if you repeal 
the written law, it will yet remain perhaps in equal 
force. We certainly would not raise our hands to vex 
you, nor youus, What, therefore, do you propose to 
do? Why it seems to us that the whole case is simply 
this. We have for forty-six years shaken hands, but we 
will shake hands no louger. Is it wise to discontinue 
this correspondence? But I must not detain you 
longer. 


A Memorial to Rev. George Whitefield. 

Rey, Lyman Wurttxc, of Portsmouth, introduced 
the subject of erecting a Memorial in commemoration 
of the last sermon of Whitefield, and prepared a minute 
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which was unanimously adopted. The Association has 
thus recognized the propriety ef an act which has long 
been its duty te perform. The minute says: 

The Books Deuteronomy, the Chronicles, Eara, Nehe- 
miah, and the Acts of the Apostles, may be styled the 
monumental books of the Scriptures—of the biblical 
famed deeds and men. Inspiration thus indicates its 
care for the past. 

It is a constant feature of mankind advanced from 
barbarism to perpetuate the great and worthy acts of 
the past. 

The churches of New-Hampshire have in possession the 
scene of a great event—the preaching of the last sermon 
et that beloved disciple of Christ, the world-renowned 
Rev. George Whitefield, who on Saturday, the 29th day 
of Sept. 1770, closed his earthly labors at Exeter, near 
the spot where the General Assembly is now assembled. 

The Association, mindful of God’s eminent grace in 
this preacher of the Gospel, unparalleled by any ex- 
ample since the Protestant Reformation, and deploring 
the absence of those days of revival, so signal under 
his labors, and longing to witness again such days, 
would seek by preserving the remembrance of those 
scenes here, through some suitable MsmorraLt Stone 
that shall remind the resident, the visitor, and the 
traveler of them, to deepen the desire for their return. 

To these ends your committee unanimously propose 
to the General Association, now convened, to appoint 
a committee of seven persons, three from this body and 
four from the citizens of the town of Exeter, to procure 
subscriptions, determine the position, plan and legend 
of the memorial, and to erect the same agreeably to 
the above, expressed design. 

Narrative of the State of Religion. 

Rev. Saver Lex, of New-Ipswich, presented the Nar- 
rative. It begins by an a cknowledgment of the goodness 
of God to the churches during the past year, having also 
a reference to the death of the venerable Josiah 
Prentice, of Northwood, and of the Rev. Seneca Cum- 
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throughout the session. On Tuesday evenin, » 
Fairchild preached a sermon, from the text, : mie 


Ky \ 
dom is not of this world.” On Wednesday »,,." 


an address was made by the Rev. Mr. Crow .. 
portage in Virginia. At 11 o'clock on the san, 1 
Sabbath-school Anniversary was held, at w! 
Sunday-school echelars of Exeter were preser 
audience was erowded, and the occasion y ay so 
Sreat interest. Speeches were made by Dr. A 
lard, Rev. Chas, Terry, and Rev. Mr. Wallac, 
Anniversary ef the New-Hampshire Bible Soci, 
held in the afternoon; Dr. Bouton, of Concor) 
sided; and Rev. Messrs. Hidden Lemete 
addressed the audience. In the evening an ( 
ing audience assembled to listen to Rey. R. ML a 7 
Rey. Mr. Wallace, Dr. Clark, and Dr. Davis, Pe. 
chusetts. The New-Hampshire Missionar, Fir. 
ebrated its anniversary on Thursday. a+ 
Clark, Rev. Mr. Seccombe, of St. Anthony's 
Mr. Leo made animated and interesti,, 
the afternoon, a sermon was preach : ) 
H, Merrill, of Tamworth, on the “ Uns 

of Christ;” and the Sacrament of the Lor 
followed. Drs. Krebs and Fairchild took 
exercises by invitation. The service y AS 
and solemn interest, and the number of 
ticipated in it was very large. In” addi 
meetings, a morning prayer-m 
out the session, beginning at half-past five auj ' 
tinuing an hour. It was hoped 
fested at these early gatherings 
of a revival in the Church. 
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The Old Men. 

With one more topic, I will bring my lon 
close. It is respectful and proper  m | 
of the old men. ) 

It waa remarked of the meeting of the G 
sociation of Comnecticut at Middletown, i: 
that that body, comprising on that occasi 
hundred and twefity ministers, numbered 
delegates more grey heod: tran could | 
counted in the whole New-Schoo!l 
which convened in New-York a month befoy 
truth of this remark I have not yet heard 
and although it cannot apply to t 
Association, which is much smaller tha 
cut sister, yet the number of old men in ; 
the whole number of delegates is « 
as in the other. 
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Dr. Bouton, of Concord, has been 
present church since 1825, and Rev. Asa | 
of the same town, since 1833. Dr. Savage 
settled in Bedford since 1826. He was ords 
the State of Mississippi in 15822, and for tw 
preached in Baton Rogue, La. He graduated 
vard, with the class of 1813. Rev. John P 


| haa held the pastorate of the church in Dun 


twenty-six years. Dr. Moore has been a 
the Gospel for fifty years, and Rev. Enos (; 
two years, Mr. George was born in 178). 
ton, and was settled over the church 
1804, where he has since remained. 

Rey. Samuel Lee, of New-Ipswich, 0: 
active and progressive men in New-Ha 
merly pastor of the Evangelical chu 
Masa., haz been settled in New-Ipswich t 
Rev. Austin Richards, of the Oliver str 
Nashua, was installed there in 1836. He 
Dartmouth in 1815. Rev. Amos Burnham | 
in Rindge since 1821. Rev. 
ted at Dartmouth fifty-four, 
twenty-six years pastor ir 
during the last twenty 
Swanzey, N. H. Rey. 
was born at Andover, 

Harvard in 1798 He 

ampton in 1801, and cont 

till 1851, when 
Rev. John Woods, of Fitz» 

the church in Warner, 

Newport. He has since 

where his amiable disposition 

degree which few men ever att 
Keene, is one of the most venera 

His fine figure and commanding look 
alone to give him a respectful introducti 
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mings, a missionary of the American Board. The 
membership of the churches connected with the Asso- 
ciation has been increased during the year by nearly 
three hundred accessions on profession. The report 
mentions that Sabbath-schools receive an undiminished 
share of attention on the part of the churches. 

The cause of Temperance was alluded to as wearing an 
encouraging aspect; and the report says, ‘“ We are 
called upon to give thanks to God for the Prohibitory 
Law, which has been attended with happy 
results.”’ 

The cause of education was appropriately mentioned, 
and in connection with it an allusion was made to 
Dartmouth College, in the following terms, which 
however were stricken ont when the Narrative was 
submitted to vote : 


such 


** Our common schools and academies are conducted 
with higher degrees of adaptation to the sacred 
end they contemplate. We fear that the College, 
whose welfare is dear to all our hearts, is behind 
in this particular. God’s prowidence is fitted and 
and designed to inspire the hopes of the church, so aleo 
is the page of prophecy. And it is only under the in- 
fluence of hope that the human mind develops and 
efficiently appropriates its energies for good. We fear 
that in the expanding hearts of the young men in our 
college, there are not addressed such appeals of hope, 
and of the facts which should inspire it, as the Word— 
the Providence, and the Spirit of God authorize. The 
young of our day should be ti.ught to look out upon a 
future of promise, and its inspiration shouldinvite them 
out to such earnest activities, as will be, and from the 
hature of the human mind can be, secured in no other 
way. 

It isto be hoped that Dartmouth College, from its 
President downward, may take this hint—that is, if 
there be occasion for it. The report coneluded with 
the following reference to delegates from foreign bo- 
dies: 

‘We have been most happy to receive Christian salu- 
tations, through their delegates, from the ‘New-Hamp- 
shire Baptist State Convention,’ the ‘ Methodist State 
Conference,’ the ‘General Conference of Maine,’ the 
‘General Associations of Massachusetts, of Connecticut, 
of Ohio, of Iowa, and of Wisconsin; and of the 
General Assembly of the New-School Presbyterian 
Charch. We are bound to these religious organizations 
by ties of great sacredness, ties which we hope may 
never be sundered. We say this, however, with @ pro- 
test agammst the principle that it is not our privilege and 
duty to administer to any of these religious bodies the 
language of encouragment, sympathy, or of reproof and 
rebuke, as the cate may demand.” : 

The last sentence, which is given in italics, was 
erased from the Narsative before its adoption. 

Temperance. 

Rev. E. P. Parsons, of Derry, Chairman of a Com- 
mittee appointed to prepared a minute on the subject 
of Temperance, presented the following : 

Resolved, That we are convineed of the propriety 
and necessity of a Prohibitory Liquor Law, and its 
thorough execution as an important means of suppress- 
ing and preventing intemperance in this common- 
wealth. That the revived attention recently given to the 
the illustration anew of the established principles of 
Temperance Reform, and also the obtaining pledges, es- 
— of the young, to total abstinence meets our 

earty approval. That in order that our efforts in this 
cause be purely and permanently useful, we should 
never lose sight of the great truth that God must be 
our helper, and that we must actin such a manner, and 
in the exercise of such a spirit, as will procure God’s 
acceptance and blessing. 


The State of the Country. 

The following minute, having reference to the present 
national affairs in our country, was unanimously 
passed : 

In view of the present crisis in the politieal condition 
of our country, on account of the great differences on 
questions affecting most deeply and vitally the social, 
moral and religious state of society throughout the 
land, we recommend to our churches and to all Chris- 
tians to pray that God will save us from present and 
threatening evils, the results from which we know not, 
and in his Almighty wisdom overrule the eonflictiag 
interests and passions of men for the establishment of 
truth, freedom and righteousness. 


Public Meetings. 
In connection with the meeting of the Aasosiation, 
publig exercises, of various qbaracter, werp held 





Rev. Isaac Hurd, D.D., of Exeter, wh« 
was shared by not a few strangers during th 
of the Aszociation, has pastor of t! 


church, since 1816. He was born 


been 
in Ch 
Mass., in 1785. He made extensive theolog 
ments in Edinburgh, Scotland, and in his ¢ 
hood preached in London. On bis return he! 
three years whence he r 
Exeter. The oldest minister in New-Ham::! 
was not present in the Association,) is Rey. La 
worth, of Jaffrey, who has been a ‘ 

New Testament” for seventy-fo 

tled in Jaffrey in 1781, where 

the active duties of his minist 

league. 


in Lynn, 


The people of New-Eag! 
guished forlong life, They are t 
cestors who were inured t 
legacy to their children, n 
was their wholesome habits. Theit 
hands in the fields, and breathe t! 
hills. Asa 
which stand the wear 
men are going one by one 
longer rest ; the prophets are no more, a 
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do not live for ever 
their departure. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRES*. 


Close of the Session. 

he extra session of Congress, call 

since by proclamation of the President 
States, has now closed; and the Senator 
sentatives have gone home, many of the: 


campaign. 


The army bill, for the 


stump for their respective parties in 
T 


the extra s 
without the proviso refusing to appropri 
pay for the organized perpetration of ou 
the free settlers of Kansas. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, (the last da} 
ton, of Texas, made a speech in which h 
the Democratic party, and traced the present 
condition of the country to the Repeal of the Mis 
Nebraska Bill. 


>ssion was called, finally passe 


t dav 
bapr! 
Compromise and the passage of the 
After Mr. Houston concluded, a message was 
ceived from the House, informing the Senate 0! 
passage of the Army Bill with the proviso. 
Mr. Hupter immediately moved to strike out t 
vio, and return the bill to the House, whic? * 
ried by yeas 26 against nays 7. 
In the House, Mr. Campbell obtained 
consent to report, by direction of the ¢ 
Ways and Means, the Army Bill with tl 
which he called the previous question 
taken was, yeas 99, mays 77; and the bill 
being sent to the Senate, the proviso was 
and the bill was thus returned with its hea 
great rally was made by the pro-slaver) 
who put forth every exertion to call in abst! 
win over the lukewarm; and a motion to s¥” 
the proviso, and thus concur with the 
finally passed by a vote of 101 yeas, to 9¥ ™" 
great object of the President in calling t! 
sion was therefore attained. The eause of I’! . 
again defeated in the House, where it bas 0° 
fered disgrace before ; but it was from no defech 
friends. Let it be said to the praise of the met 
members, thai not « single one of them fli 
crisis, and that the very last moment ! ’ 
voting in solid column against striking out the?” 
Not one man was treacherous. They wer? ' 
trayed, but simply overpowered by gumber®— 
made a noble stand ; and Jost’the day, not by » 
ef effort, but simply because ninety-nine vol"™ 
count as many as a hundred and one. Let t av y" 
sustain them in their manly, though unsucce™ 
fence of libenty and when they next rally, 
win the field! 
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JOHN A. GRAY, PRINTER, 97 CL78! 
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